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REVIEWS: 
By James G. Percival. 
York, 1823. pp. 396. 


Ts volume ofnative poetry is a new earn- 
est that America is not always to be in lit- 
erature the land of promise. Our capa- 
bilities of every sort, have too long been 
the theme of our panegyrists, and as such, 
have furnished more laughter than wit to 
ourenemies. It was long since remarked, 
and then at least, not without a colouring 
of truth, that we Americans, “ homines 
novi,” are forever vaunting the things that 
shall be; prophesying what a wonderful 
nation we must become in due process of 
time ; and resting a huge fabric of national 
vanity on the shadowy foundation of a na- 
tional hereafter. The retort is at least a fair 
one upon those elder nations of the earth, 
who lose the beginnings oftheir greatness 
in the mists of antiquity, that their pride is 
founded, not upon what they are, but upon 
what their ancestors have been. The boast 
of a son in his father’s glory, or of a father 
in the promise of his son, are indeed equal- 
ly unbecofming in private life; and. we 
think them both poor subjects of national 
exultation. For our part, we are well 
content that our own country shall be tried, 
not by the future, or the past, but as she is 

provided she be tried at the common law, 
py a jury of her peers; and we will not 
object, that even her rivals and exemplars 
be her judges, if her efforts be fairly meas- 
ured with her means. We will notsay that 
her infant institutions have in a few short | 





Poems. New 
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in our streets and villages,qas a new order 
of animated ereation. Our press teems an- 
nually with a ‘large arfount of original 
produce, and that of a character not en- 
tirely contemptible. At the very time thiat 
power-looms and spinning-jennies are start- 
ing into-operation in all parts of our coun- 
try, we are fabricating a fair proportion, 
for our age and condition, of good mer- 
chantable poetry, and vendible romance. 
Our productions in other departments of 
literature are neither few, nor unworthy of 
regard. The American imprimatur on 
works of fiction and taste is beginning to 
be known and respected even in England, 
as our Waltham cotton stamp is in other 
parts of the world. Itis no longer neces- 
sary for us to build upon futurity, or to go 
back to the land of our ancestors in elder 
days, asserting a claim to literature which 
is,ours as well as theirs.» The day has 
come when we must assert a literature of 
our own, not vauntingly, nor yet fearfully, 
but with that modest confidente which be- 
comes the ingenuous youth who is Conscious 
of deserving well at the hands of a master, 
whom he doesmot pretend to have rivalled, 
far less surpassed We do indeed most 
solemnly protestagainst this perpetwal com- 
parison between English and American 
literatures. We protest against the folly 
of it on our part—we protest against the 
injustice of it on hers. Apart from all 
other considerations, it is placing the im- 
petus of a few prosperous years in compe- 
tition with that acguired by as many cen- 
turies of progresSive action. Allow all 
that should be allowed, and it is not little, 





years accumulated such store of learning as 
cumbers the monastic shelves of European | 
academies; that her young luxury has 
brought into being such @ profusion of 
chef-d’euvres in marble or canvass, as may 
challenge the Vatican or the Louvre; or 
that her fast growing, but not yet over- 
grown, fortunes have enabled her to main- 
tain at her frugal board such a crowd of 
poor poets, and magnificent reviewers, as 
are marshalled under the golden banners 
of nobility and regal wealth. The erumbs 
which fall from our rich men’s tables are 
not yet so plentiful as to have made litera- 
ry idlers (for such they are to those who 
mingle in the busy scenes of active life) a 
numerous and distinct:class of our commu- 
nity. But still, in literature and the arts, 
we have done well, and are daily doing bet- 
ter. Our artists who were famous abroad, 
can now live at home. It becomes more 


difficult to number our literary devotees, | 


of whom a few years since some one or two 
stragglers were looked upon as miracles.’ 


-odious law of co 


for the laws, language, religion, civil liber- 
ty, domestic and public habits, that we have 
derived from England, and enjoy in com- 
mon with her sons and daughters of the 
present day, and still the literatures of the 
ancient and the youthful nation are not 
fit subjects of comparison ;—it is a very pro- 
saic sort of “magna componere parvis.” 
Ages may elapse before the literatures’of 


the .two countries, viewed en masse, will | 


stand upon equal footing. Still, individual 
authors in either country must at all times 
be judged by the same critical standard ; 
and so fay as that standard is derived from 
the usages of English writers, so far are 
our authors liable, and justly liable, to the 
comparison. ‘True, that with 

England’s superior mass of literature, her 
2 St to fon So 
be of necessity, @ Jarger number of 
rate men; so that the comparison will 
















Professed aythors are no longer pointed at 
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(hundred pages in rhyme. 
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unavoidable. Our literatures are in some 
sense common stock; the prose of both 
countries is brought into one market overt ; 
and whoever goes there to selk must be 
prepared for the competition. The reading 
public is the same to both; and the public 
never makes allowances. 'The public ought 
not to make allowances. Men who volun- 
tarily and ambitiously force themselves into 
the high and responsible station of authors, 
who undertake for hire, either of fame or 
money, it matters not, to instruct or amuse 
the public mind, cannot reasonably com- 
plain, if that favour isywithheld, where they 
have produced neither ‘instruction nor 
amusement. Nor can they reasonably ex- 
pect that, the public will be at great pains 
to ascertain the cause of the failure. It is 
enough that they have failed to do that, 
which, undone, were better unattempted. 
Upon these principles we ourselves profess 
to judge; and therefore, while we devote 
our pages chiefly to American literature, 
we shall esteem it no, part of our duty to 
praise it because it is American. In criti- 
cism we know no country, but the great re- 
public of letters. “Tros Tyriusve mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur.” 

It is high time we turn to our author, 
who will not fear judgment on these princi- 
ples. We hear he is young; but we shall 
allow nothing for his youth, since he is an 
author, and authors, like ladies, are always 
of a certain age; nor should we mention 
the circumstance, but as a cause of con- 
gratulation to him and toourselves, for the 
greater chance that remains to him to do 
better things than he has yet done. He is 


an American, but we havealready said we | 


bestow no commendation for that cause. In- 
deed why should we, since it is no merit of 
his? He has published a book of near four 
Oh that mine 
enemy had written half the number! Let 
him not count upon that seven-fold shield as 
a protection against any peril of authorship, 
unless it be the peril of being read. It is in- 
deed “ the very head and front of his offend- 
ing.” A man who writes a book of four 
hundred pages in these days, and that po- 
etry too, should have made up his mind to 
condemnation beforehand. It is too much 
to expect, that either our ladies or our crit- 
ics, whose work tables and desks are al- 
ready crowded with new Waverly novels, 
new cantos of Don Juan, and new Quar- 
terly and Edinburgh and North American 


is | Reviews (those admirable time-saving con- 


densers of reading), besides all the other 
new things under the sun, and these com- 





ing, upon them so much faster than even the 


worthy diligents among us 





e or deserye ; it is too much to 
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expect that such pampered gentry can find 
stomach to digest, or heart to praise, a vol- 
ume of these dimensions. If the namein the 
title-page be one unknown to fame, we need 
look no farther. But if it be one of those 
favourites of fortune who supply tea-talk 
“for the nonce,” and whom not to know 
were to argue ourselves unknown, how 
deeply should such an one, before he pub- 
lishes four hundred pages of rhyme, ponder 
on the serious inconvenience he is about to 
occasion to so many honest gentlefolks, who 
are bound by the laws of honor to expend 
much precious time and inyaluable labour 
in reading at least one page in ten, because 
they are bound by the laws of fashion to say 
that they have read him. Wherefore 
should such a man expectmercy at literary 
hands? 

Notwithstanding all this, we have really 
read Mr Percival’s Poems ourselves quite 
through, and seriously advise all other lov- 
ers of the muse, who have a rational re- 
gard for their own entertainment, to do the 
like. Mr Perci¥al certainly exhibits poet- 
ical powers very far above the »ordinary 
range. He possesses in an eminent degree 
that quality, without which a poet cannot 
be, a keen perception of natural beauty ;— 
a quality which includes both the sensibili- 
ty of the poet, and the taste of the mere 
artist. The sensibility may exist without 
the taste, and the reader will be shocked 
as often as he is delighted. The taste may 
exist without the sensibility, and the reader 
will at best be pleased with a cold, inani- 
mate beauty which smiles him to sleep. 
Where the two coexist in happy union, 
their joint production cannot but touch the 
feelings and satisfy the gudgment, although 
it may not reach those bolder flights of 
poetic fervour, which crowd the imagination 
with things of more than mortal birth, and 
lead it to riot in its native empyreal realms. 
We cannot say that the general character 
of Mr Perciyal’s poetry, as exhibited in the 
book before us, is of this sublimated cast, 
although there are passages which betray 
much depth of feeling and power of ex- 
pression. It has been said of poetry, that 
to possess moderate excellence in the art is 
to want its very essence; as if not to be 
beyond all praise were to be wholly un- 
worthy of regard ;—and there is as much 
of truth in this observation as in most gen- 
eral rules affecting matters of taste. But 
there are, nevertheless, different walks of 
poetry, which are to be trodden with a dif- 
ferent step. We do not look for dithyram- 
bic fury in the song of Melpomene, nor ex- 
pect to see pastoral softness in the tragic 
buskin. Cowper and Thompson never 
reach the sublimity of Dryden, or the 
gloomy grandeur of Byron; yet who will 
say they were not poets? So Percival 
leaves us behind him when he urges his 
flight into unknown worlds, but takes us 
entirely with him while he is content to 
tread the flowery meads and dark vallies of 
this earth, and ming!e in the tender scenes 
of domestic life. , 

Of the longer poems in this book, the 


is a simple story of a young man of wealthy 
parentage, and a young woman whose onl 
surviving parenttlivedin obscurity, who fall 
in love with each other at church. \ ‘The 
great ones will not hear to the match; and, 
as usual under such circumstances, pre- 
scribe the grand tour. The son goes into for- 
eign parts, and, after a long absence, his 
mistress one day sees the signal agreed up- 
on between them, at the mast-head of a 
ship entering the bay; but a sudden storm 
arises; the vessel is totally wrecked ; she 
finds the corpse ®f her true love on the 
shore, embraces it, and dies; and thus, of 
course, 


“They both were buried, where they first had met, 
Beneath one stone, and they were wept by all.” 


Tossed, and went hatk along her polished sides, 

And floated off, bounding the rushing wake, 

That seemed to ‘pour in torrents from her stern. 

The wind stillfreshened, and the sails were stretch- 
ed, 

Till the yards cracked. She bent before its force, 

And dipped her lee-side low beneath the waves. 

Straight out she went to sea, as when a hawk 

Darts on a dove, and with a motionless wing 

Cuts the light yielding air. The mountains dipped 

Their dark walls to the waters, and the hills 

Scarce reared their green tops o’er them.” 


The fext poem, * Prometheus,” isin two 
| cantos, @ccupying a hundred and twenty 
_pages. We have seen it highly praised, 
and regret that we cannot join in the voice 
of unqualified commendation; our reason 
is a very simple one, and will doubtless be 
more gratifying to the author than any oth- 
er we could give, since he will of course 





Upon this slender and common-place out- 
line is spread a great deal of beauty, chief- 
ly of the descriptive kind. The piece 
opens poetically, in* mediis rebus, with a 
pretty picture of the deserted mistress sit- 
ting by the flag-staff, on a towering cliff 
near her father’s cottage, which looked out 
upon the ocean, where she hourly watched 
sail after sail for the long expected signal. 
Her melancholy visage and wasted form 
furnish the author with an apology for tell- 


the ship that bears her lover is seen ing the 


concludes the tale. 
author’s powers, and his style of versifica- 
tion, we cannot do better perhaps than to 
select his descriptions of the ship which is 
about to bear the lover away, before he is 
yet on board, and afterwards while she is 
under fall sail. 


“ The sun was setting, and his last rays threw 
Bright colours on the clouds that hung around 
The mountains, dimly rising in the west 
Over a broad expanse of sheeted gold, 

On which a ship lay floating. It was calm— 


| Her sails were set, but yet the dying wind 


Scarce wooed them, as they trembled on the yard 
With an uncertain motion. She arose, 

As a swan rises on her gilded wings, 

When on a lake at sunset she uprears 

Her form from out the waveless stream and steers 
Into the far blue ether—so that ship 

Seemed lifted from the waters, and suspended, 
Winged with her bright sails, in the silent air. 

A voice came from that ship, the voice of joy, 
The song of a light heart, and it invoked 

The coming of the breeze, to send them forth ° 
Over the rolling ocean.” 


And again, after he is embarked and the 
vessel has got under way. 


Meanwhile 

The sun had set, the painted sky and clouds 

Put off their liveries, the bay its robe 

Of brightness, and the stars were thick in heaven. 

They looked upon the waters, and below 

Another sky swelled out, thick set with stars, 

And chequered with light clouds, which from the 
north 

Came flitting o’er the dim-seen hills, and shot 

Like birds across the bay. A distant shade 

Dimmed the clear sheet—it darkened, and it drew 

Nearer. ‘The waveless sea was seen to rise 

In feathery curls, and soon it met the ship, 

And a breeze struck her. Quick the floating sails 





Fresher; tie cts woke waves; fm oy re 





“Wreck” strilses us as by far the best. It 


Teonely the vessel righted to her course, 
id ploughed the waters; round her prow the foam 


ing us the story of her love; after which, | 


offing, and the Catastrophe follows whieh | 
As a specimen of our | 


set it down to our’own particular stupidi- 
| ty ;—it is, that we cannot fully understand 
|it. We certainly spared no reasonable 
'pains todo so. We gave it a first anda 
'second perusal, not without care. Still un- 
daunted, we essayed a third time,and read 
on till we came to the passage which be- 
| gins, 

| “ Much study is a weariness—so said 

| The sage of sages, and the aching eye, 

The pallid cheek, the trembling frame, the head 
Throbbing, &c. 

Attest his truth.” 

| Being much struck withthis truth of the 
“sage of sages,” and fully coinciding with 
| him in opinion, we shut the book. Poetry in- 
deed wants if8 essence if it fail to excite or 
amuse, and the mind cannot well be excit- 
_ed or amused with that which conveys to it 
no definite idea. We would not be under- 
stood to say that no id@as are to be collect- 
ed from these pares; but that we cannot 
distinctly pereeive the general scope and 
design of the peem; it has no unity ;—it 
leaves no distinctampression upon the mind. 
We see neither a Gothic ruin, nor a 
Grecian porch, nor a good habitable house 
of brick and mortar; but a confused mass 
of gems and glittering rubbish cumbering 
the earth. The solution of the difficulty 
is, that our author’s muse has been foolish- 
ly trying to fly after the manner of Byron, 
and has consequently got lost in the clouds. 
Poetry in the olden time consisted chiefly 
in a sort of personification, or figurative 
description of the world without us, and those 
passions of the human heart which operate 
most strongly and visibly on human action; 
but nowadays she is refined into a sort of 
metaphysical subtilty, exercising her in- 
genuity in analyzing the secret workings of 
the soul, and describing in vague and mys- 
tical language the mazy world of feeling 
within uss When one of Homer’s heroes 
sits down by the seashore and looks out 
upon the waters, the poet describes them, 
dark, stern, and boundless, in such language 
as presents a kind of direct picture to the 
mind; but when Byron gazes on the ocean, 
he tells you how he feels about it, and how 
he used to feel about it when he wag_a little 
boy ; and the image presented is but a re- 
flection from the dark’ mirror of his own 
soul. We do not intend here to enter into 
adiscussion of the respective merits of the 
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new schools ; "but we think it es- | “ Day fades, and night grows brighter in ‘her orb, 
= a interest of poetry, in either | Which walks the blue air with a queen-like smile, 
ceili that it should p assent some subject of And seems with a soft gladness ‘to absorb 
*] 


All the deep blaze, that’lit yon rocky pile, 
sympathy to the reader. The author offan | Where the sun took his farewell glance, the while 


, : f beauty traces all our} He restedon the throne of parting da 
ingenious theory of Dea eg pee 5 ays 
notions oi tualy life andecaction. ‘he [Rolling amie upper deep its way, 
at leas ’ ; : 
wide landscape of smooth lawns and culti- The bay.” glides on, as glides her shadow on the 
. ¢ us from the semse of hu- a. ee 
vated poe goroneat rugged aiff roman- We regret that our limits will not permit 
per giao, iad ie of the protd savare | US to go into a particular ,analysis of the 
tig scenes, or the strange beings resem-| Poems which follow. {The “Suicide,” though 
of, the wees OF ‘ritual qualities. which | i" 2 different metre, has much of the same 
bling man + _ ee Rime a Bn character with the Prometheus. The plan 
fag EE insist spoetical de«| We admit is @asily discernible, and we have 
. rs 
at ‘nei. | 2 living personage pictured before us; but 
scriptions of these , oo va he oraie. no very ‘distinct image in our 
is (like th ve ‘ 
pre of Cre dee tl “- they stizgest minds, and the whole poem consists of his 
‘mage . P brinzine with them | V@gue descriptions of morbid feelings, which 
the scenes themselves, bringing wi m| ore not portrayed -with a very powépful 
their natural associations, “witly More oF pencil, and are far from winding us up to 
less distinctnes hn a? ry oe ~ — sympathize with the last désperate act. The 
i ine. nd so r stories r ? 
colouring and "as ht ° dine as they | Smaller pieces, which fill up the remainder 
ee can ~ “* y | of the volume, are in general much better 
more or less resemble the reality of human than the poems from #hich we hdve hith- 
action, and _ gre a —— ge erto extra¢ted, and those of them more es- 
/ we mean to say of the o , ? 
a Pacgedors seatia Yeast ve infinitely pecially in which our author*condescends to 
’ ‘ A eae . . ° 
rl" eng» green tae 
stretch of ingenuity in the poet, to call instances, we would select “ Night Watch- 
forth the sympathies of his readers in fa- ing,” and tl “Deserted Wife.” The former 
vour of his own secret feelings, which may F nn " oxtibtte « hd fike s irit.of ten- 
be very extravagant and very peculiar, | ee Oe Piri. 
than by description of life and manners, der poetry, that we cannot resist the temp- 
and humatfaction, and natural scenery, as tation of giving it to our readers entire. 
every one sees them abott him. And hence 
a successful writer of the former class is a Trains beatin ~ 
ti : Sane imitation. ™ “She sat beside her lover, an 
wry dangerous wigede wd — ~ By -| Rested upon his ¢lay-cold forehead. Death 
ron himself, though eminently the poet of | Wins calgaly stealiag o'er him, ahd his iff 
his own heart, is well enough aware ot the Went out by silent flickerings, when his eye 
necessity of presenting te,.the mind of his | W oke up from its dim lethargy, and Cast 
reader some pérsonage in whose sorrows a ans of a on her. He was weak, 
(or be has no joye) we de to, sympathinds | Yoo weno weg ania, Here 
and while we travel wi his lordship hess, | Howkmuch he félt her kindness, afid the love 
a great part of the earth, prosing, oF se ther | Thatsat, when all had fled, beside-him. Night 
poeticiazing, at every step about his OWn| Wasfar upon its watches, and thesveice 
feelings in regard to every thimg h@ sees, | Of Nature had no sound. The pure blue sky, 
Childe Harold, the stern and melancholy Me as ye and lovely, a = many stars “ 
outcast, wandering from elime to clime, | L0oked down mn tranquil beauty on amear 


‘all the whilé pictured | Lit smiled in sweetest summer. She looked out 
cheerless and alone, isall the while picture | Through the raised window, and the sheeted bay 


in our minds, giving unity to the peem, and | Lay in a quiet sleep below, and shone” 
a constant object of interest to our regards. | With the pale beam of midnight—air wagstill, 
All this is wanting in the *“ Prometheus,” | And the white sail, that o'er the distant stream 
where the poet gives us nothing but vague | tg so slow © pace, & seemed at rest, 
. > ah , . ~ _, | Fixed’™ the glassy water, and with care 
and indefinite descriptions of the universe | cy ianed the dni Siesatilonce, tid st0lé 
and himself; "so vague “and indeiinite, that | fearfully from the tame ‘gale that breathed 
the poem might almost as well be read by | Softly along thei¢risping wave—that sail’) 
stanzas backwards as forwards. Yet there | Hung loosely on its yard, and as it flapped, 
are detached passages, which, considered | C@ught moving undulations from a ge 
by themselvés, are full of the mest exalted | That silently came down, and gave the bills, 


And spires, and walls, and roofs, a tint so pale, 
beauty. The address to the,sun, begin-| Heath seemed@n all the landscape—but so stil, 


ning Who would have thought that any thigg but peace 
And beauty had.a dwelling there! world 

Had gone, and life was not within those walls, 

Only a few, who lingered faintly’on, 

Waiting the moment of departures or 

Sat tending at their pillowsy with @ love 


aS : So strong it mastered fear—and they were few, 
has an air of majesty throughout, approach- And he was one—<and in.a lonely house, 


ing far nearer to sublimity tham is usual Far from ail sight and sound of living thing, 

with our author, and we regret much that | She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 

its length.will not permit us to extract it. a ets the ups Gat Reba: to her 

We will substitute for it a single stanza | Still beautiful as roses, though so pale 

' cae * - «, | They seemed like a thin snow curl. All was still, 

prince ba exquisite poetry if its ye Pesca te deeply. Sod. che tnaesadies breath 
ittle round, That trembling gasped away, came through the night 


MIGHT WATCHING, 





* Centre of light and energy! thy way 

Is through the unknown void; thou hast thy throne 
Morning, and evening, and at noon of day, 

Far in the blue, umtended and alone,” 








As a loud sound of awe. She passed her hand 
Over those quivering lips, that ever grew 
Paler and colder, as the only sign 
To tell her life still lingered—it went out ! 
And her heart sank within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seemed like a vaulted sépulchre, so lone 

She dared not look around: and the light wind, 
That played among the leaves and flowers that grew 
Still freshly at her window, and waved back 

The curtain with a rustling sound, to her, 

In her intense. abstraction, seemed the voice 

Of a departed spirit. Then she heard, 

At least in fancy heard, a whisper breathe 

Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 

And her fond loves were ended. She had watched 
Until her love grew, manly, and she checked 
The tears that came to flow, arid nerved her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 

That trembled not, she closed the fallen lid, 

And pressed the lips, and gave them one long kiss— 
Then decently spread over all a shroud ; 

And sitting with a look of lingering love 

Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 

And pressing both her hands upon her brow, 
Gave loose to all her gushing grief in showers, 
Which, as a fountain sealed till it had swelled 
To its last fulness; now gave way and flowed 

In a deep stream of sorrow. She grew calm, 
And parting back the curtains, looked abroad 
Upon the moonlight loveliness, all sunk 

In omé unbroken silence, save the moan 

From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 
h Of the slow-moving hearse. The homesof men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 
And solitude and silence took their seat 
In the deserted streets, as if the wing 
Of a destroying angel had gone by; 
And blasted all existence, and had changed 
The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 
To one cold, speechless city of the dead!” 


This delicious morceau needs no elogium, 
for it speaks fo the heart. 

“Liberty to Athens,” the “‘ Senate of Calli- 
machi,” and the “Greek Emigrant’s Song,” 
are excellent specimens of the lyric strain ; 
and, to tell the truth, we were not a little glad 
to finds something of the heroic order, by 
way of relief from the sombre, melancholic 
tone which’ usually pervades our author’s 
ehyme. It-has been said that we have a 
‘fair criterion of the poet’s temperament 
in the natural images which he selects for 
ornament and illustration. We were par- 
ticularly struck with the force of this re- 
mark in its application to the book before 
us. ‘The sun, for example, is a part of the 
economy of nature which Mr Percival, in 
common with most of his fanciful brethren, 
makes greatuse of. Certainly no phenom- 
ena giveirise to finer poetic feeling, of a 
most opposite character, than the daily com- 
ing and departing of the god of day. Yet 
in this whole volume of poems we never 
(we may be understood almost literally 
when we say never) see him in his morning 
glory, while the fading beauties of a sunset 
occur to darken our hearts in every page. 

Before we take leave of our author, we 
cannot omit calling his attention to one or 
"two faults of composition which alittle care 
will enable him to correct. The chief of 
them is indefiniteness. Upon this, as ap- 
plied to the unity of a whole poem, we have 
already remarked. But the same fault oc- 
curs in its parts, arising frequently, as it 
would seein, from too great ambition of or- 
nament, which leads the bewildered imagi- 
nation to run on from one illustration to 
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another, until the mind of the reader is to- 
tally confused with seeing so many beautiful 
fragments of broken images, “ yet nought 
distinctively.” Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing passage from the “ Prometheus :” 


‘She gave hersoul to love, and on her lip 

Her heart stood, and he kissed the prize away, 
More swect than when the dews from roses drip 
In spangles on the grass in early day, 

When emerald sylphs on airy pinions play, 

And lightly hover as the leaves unfold 

And spread their vermil velvet, inthe ray 

Poured through the leafy canopy, and rolled 

O’erx all the bloom below in waving floods of gold: 


The lilac purpling with its luscious spires, 

Breathing a milky sweetness, like the balm 

From Aden’s groves of myrrh, where summer fires 

The living world to rapture, but the calm, 

Cool shade of spreading maples, than the palm 

With all its crimson clusters, charms me more ; 

The violet, lurking underneath the halm 

Of withered,grass tufts, has a dearer store 

Of sweets, than all the flowers that. glow on Cey- 
lon’s shore.” 


Or the following from “The Wreck :” 


‘¢‘ But nature still was in her, and she soon 

Felt that the fond affection of her sire, 

And her loved tasks” 
(then follows a description of “ her loved 
tasks,” occupying a page and a half of mere 
parenthesis), 





“ though her days 

Passed on in such sweet labours, still she felt 
Alone, and there was in her virgin heart 

A void that all her pleasure could not fill,” 

If our author will be at the pains to read the 
beginning and end of his sentence, as we 
have put them, together, omitting the paren- 
thesis, he will perceive at once, that in de- 
scribing the favourite pursuits of his hero- 
ine he has lost sight not only of the idea he 
set out with, but of grammar, and really 
makes no sentence at all. 

Another fault is the use of words which 
either never were English, or have long 
since become obsolete; such as crinckled, 
which oceurs frequently ; glint, bosses, pa=) 
vonnine, pavilioning, settle for a seat gener- 
ally, instead of a kitchen seat (which would 
be quite out of place where it occurs), tow- 
ers as a verb active, clomb for clumb or 
climbed, &c. &c.; most of them words which 
we will venture to pronounce not English, 
whatever else they*may be. And we pray 
our author not to call plebeians plebians, 
nor morasses morasses, nor Pericles Pevi- 
cles, &c.>if he can help it. © 

These are peccadilloes; but still they are 
worthy the attention of a man who aims to 
write poetryyand English, and of whom, 
we think, his Country has great reason to be 
proud. 








The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 
Philadelphia, 1824, 2vols. 12mo, pp, 
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ir Anastasius had not been written, this 
book would have appeared to far more ad* 
vantage ; but then, if the success of Anas- 
tasius had not enticed Hajji Baba into be- 
ing, we feel fully persuaded that he would 
have forever remained in.innocent nonenti- 
ty. It is quite melancholy to think, how often 
one high prize seduces into the purchase of 





tickets, many unfortunates, who are doomed 
to reap from the lottery only the “ blank- 
ness of despair.” Mr®Hope, a genius and 
upholsterer, writes a magnificent book all 
about Eastern (we mean oriental—not Yan- 
kee), folks and fashions, which ‘gives him 
vast famey much money from the booksel- 
lers, and extensive orders for divers matters 
in his principal line of business. Then 
comes Mr Morier (at least they say in Eng- 
land, that it is he), who is a kind of diplo- 
matic traveller, and no’geniusy that is, none 
in comparison with Mr Hope; and he too 
makes @ book, and goes East,—even to 
Persia, for his matter, and out of it he con- 
cocts a work, which will do neither him, 
nor any one else, any very great good. 
Still, it is not without some merit and value ; 
’tis¢mot the worst book in the world to in- 
duce an afternoon’s S$lumbers, or to amuse 
any body, who would like to hear Gil Blas, 
grown very old and garrulous, telling the sto- 
ry of what befel him,or might have befallen 
him in Persia. To the author it may be tol- 
erably profitable, not only because it is quite 
as amusing as many things whith go down 
very well, but because, when first published, 
an indistinct impression prevailed that Hajji 
was a legitimate brother of Anastasius, and 
many doubtless wilk expect as we @id, to 
find in it some display of Mr*Hpe’s extra- 
ordinary powers. Indeed, as we fead it, 
we were not wholly undeceived; it seemed 
to us very much such a thing as might have 
been made of what was left of Anastasius; 
and, to confess the whole of our mistake, 
we really supposed, for a season, thateMr 
Hope, intending to make a great bogk, had 
accumulated mere materials:than he could 
work up, amd after he had drawn off the 
spirit of his eloquence, his fine fancies, vivid 
recollections, and a¢ute observations, and 
sold it at a gréat price, he Was willing to 
part with the lees for just what he could 
get. After ing an open ayowal of this 
error, we Can Only say in our defence, that 
there is great force as well as beauty, in 
some passages; that some of the incidents 
are very striking and well wrought out ; and 
that on the whole, the book is so far inter- 
esting, that no thorough novel reader would | 
quit it, until he had fairly made an end of 
both volumes. z 

The bookis introduced. bya pleasant pre- 
fatory letter from Peregrine Persic Esq., 
gentleman at large—to DrFundgruben, 
Chaplain to the Swedish Embassy at the 
Porte, stating how these memoirs happen- 
ed to be obtained from the author, Haijji 
himself. Then come the meméirs, and th 
amount tosabout this; that Hajji Baba, the 
son of a barber in Ispahan, talkes occasion 
to depart from Persia for Constantinople ; 


but certain robbersi@nterfered, and the bar- 


ber soon found himself shaving the Turco- 
mans,—whose character, country, appear- 
ance, and habits, are vividly sketched. “ Af- 
ter a while he escapes, and passes through 
an infinite variety of adventures, which we 
could not detail, without enlarging our no- 
tice unpardonably. Suffice it to say, he 
rises and falls through every degree of 
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lem shrine, to the high honour of represent- 
ing the mighty Shah of Persia, as his am- 
bassador. In this latter character, how- 
ever, he appears only in the preface, as the 
story leaves him attached to an embassy des- 
tined for England. He becomes connected 
with all manner of persons, and placed in 
all manner of Gircumstances, and moreover, 
meets with divers story-tellers, who do not 
add so mith to the value, as to the size, of 
the book. Hajji is gay and frolicksome, 
sustaining himself generally pretty well, 
and contriving, on the wholey to deserve the 
name of am amusing companion. It is said 
that Morier*has resided in the East, and 
is well qualified to give information respect- 
ing the .Oriental character and customs. 
This book may therefore be considered in- 
structive in these particulats; but all the 
characters are Caricatured ; quite too much 
allowané€, is necessary for exaggerated 
features,and unnatural strength of colour- 
ing; no human society could exist in the 
condition which he describes. 

To show our readers how this work is 
written, we will extract a few passages:— 
Aiajji is second in command of a corps which 
marches to attack the Russians; the Ser- 
dar, who commands the. ‘division to which 
his corps is attached, has advanced with the 
cavalry to attack a walled town; Hajji’s 
immediate Commander, whose Persian title, 
done into English, is “chief executioner?’ 
follows to his support with the infantry and 
artillery. All the battle which Hajji is con- 
cerned in, is after this sort. 

“ Thegnorning had just broke when we reached 
the banks of the river. The chief executioner was 
surrounded by a body ofabout five hundred caval- 
ry, and the mfantry waS coming up as well as it 
could.e, We were about fording the river, when of 
a sudden we were aeéosted by a voice on the other 
side, which shouted §vo or three strange words 
in a language unknowam to us, explaining their 
meaning by a musket shot. This stopped our ca- 
eer, and called the attention of our chief, who came 
up, looking paler than death. 

‘What's the news?’ exclaimed he, in a voice far 
below its. usual pitch—* what are we doing ?—where 
are we going ’—Hajji Baba,’ accosting me, ‘ was it 


| you that fired ?” 


‘No,’ said I, catching rather moré of his appre- 
hension than was convenient; ‘no, I didgmot fire. 
Perhaps there are ghols here am@ng the Musco- 
vites, as well as at Ashtarek among the Avmenians.’ 

“In amother minute more barbarouscries were 
heard, and anotheryshotgvss fired, and by this time 
day had sufficiently “advanced to show two men, on 
the other bank, Whom we'discovered to be Russian 
soldiers. As soom as out chief saw the extent of 
the danger, andthe foe opposed to us, his counten- 
ance clearedup, and he instantly put on the face of 
the greatest’ resolution andwigouf. ©‘ Go, seize, 
strike, kill ’ he exclaimed, almost in one breath, to 
those around hitm—‘ Go, bring me the heads of 
yonder two fellows.’ 


with drawn $words, whilst the two soldiers with- 
drew toa small rising ground, and, placing them- 
selves back toback, began.a regdlar, though alter- 
nate discharge of their muskets upon their assail- 
ants, with a steadiness that surprised us. They killed 
two men, Which caused the remainder to retreat 
back to our commander, and no one else seemed at 
all anxious to follow their example. In Yain 
he swore, entreated, pushed, and ofiered money for 
their heads: not one of his men would advance. 
At length, he said, with a most magnanimous shout, 





rank, from that of a-water-seller at a Mos- 


7 * : . 
‘I myself will go; here, make way! will nobody 
follow me ‘Then, stopping, and addressing himseg 


“Immediately several men dashed ato the river, 
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so me, he said, ‘ Hajji! my soul, my friend, won't you; ed how many it would be agreeable that I should 
-o and cut those men’s heads off? I'll give you ev- | say.— Put own fifty thousand, said the vizier 
; thing you can ask.’ Then, putting his hand | coolly. ‘ Howmany killed?’ said the mirza, looking" 
oat d my neck, he said, ‘Go, go; Iam sure you | first at the vizier, the me. ‘ Write ten to fif- 
can dit their heads off.’ teen thousand killed,” affswered the minister: ‘ re- 
we We were parleying in this manner, when a | member these letters» have to travel a great dis- 
shot from one of the Russians hit the chief execu- | tance. It is bemeath the dignity of the Shah to kill 
tioner’s stirrup, which awoke hisfears to such a_ less than his i and tens of, one 
degree, that he immediately fell to uttering the | Would you have mum less than Rustam, _ weak- 
most violent daths. Calling away his troops, and | er than Afrasiab | No, our kings must be ¢ rinkers 
retreating himself at a quick pace, he exclaimed, of blood, and slayers of men, to be held in estima- 
‘Curses be om their beats! Curse their fathers, tion by their subjects, _ surrounding nations, 
mothers,,their ancestry, and vosterity : Who ever | Well, have you written ! said th rand vianer. " 
fought after this fashion? Killing, killing, as ifwe; Yes, at your Highness service, answ ered the 
were so many hogs. See, see, what animals they | murza; Ihave written (reading from his papery 
are! They will not run away, do all you can to | that the infidel dogs of Muscovites (whom may l- 
them. ‘They are worse than brutes ;—brutes have lah in his mercy impale on stakes of living oa) 
feeling, they have none. O Allah, Allah, if there dared to appear in arms to the om . ty 
was no,dying in the case, how the Persiais would thousand, flanked and supported by a hundre 
fight ~ , mouths spouting fire and brimstone jybut that as soon 
“By this time he ha@ proceeded, some distance, | 45 the all-victorious armies of the Shah appeared, 
and then halted. . Our chief, expecting to find the pten to fifteen thousand of them gave up their souls ; 
2ussians back to back under every bush, did not} whilst prisoners poured imin such Vast numbers, 
know what course to pufsue, when the decision was.| that the prices of slaves have diminished one hun- 
soon made for us by theappearance of the Serdar, | dred per cent. pn all the slave markets of Asia.” 
who, followed by his cavalry, was seen retreating ‘Barikallah . Well done,’ said the grand vizier, 
in all haste from before the enemy. It was evident | ‘ You have written well. If the thing be not ex- 
that his enterprise had entirely failed, and nothing | actly so, yet, by the good luck of the Shah, it will, 
was left for the whole army but to return whenee | and therefore it amounts to the same thing. Truth 
it came.” | is an excellent thing when it suits one’s purpose, 
a _ but very inconvenient when otherwise.’ nt 
So much for the battle ; which is very — ‘Yes,’ said the mirza, as he looked up front his 
curately related in the” official description, | knee, upon which he rested hig hand to write his 
and in the instructions of Hajji’s officer to | letter, and quoting a well know® passage in ae 
him, ‘ Falsehood mixed with good intentions, is prefefa- 
“¢ You yourself was there, Hajji,’ sai#fhe to me, | eh tape eo peeone v ~~ 4 shoes f 
. srefore can describe the whole actions well | ;: Fw oh pree ; ra — ee ee ae 
aad theretore gam Geacrabe A his seat#/Mounted the horse that was waiting for 
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own life’s blood back again to its mother earth ? 
Why am I called wpon to do this, oh cruel, most 
cruel destiny ? Cannot I fly from the horrid scene ? 
Cafinot I rather run a dagger into. my heart? But 
no, ‘tis plain my, fate is ordained, sealed, fixed! and 
in vain I struggle,—I must fulfil the task appointed 
for me! Oh world, world! ‘what artthou, and how 
much more wouldst thou be known, if each man 
was to lift up the veil that hideth” his own actions; 
and show himself as he really is V’, 

“With these feelings, oppressed as if the moun- 


| tain of Demawend and all its sulphurs were on my 


heart, I went about my work doggedly, collecting 
the several men who were tobe my colleagues in 
this bloody tragedy 3 wh, heedless and unconcern- 
ed at an event of no unfrequemt occurrence, were 
indifferent whether they were to be the bearers of a 
murdered corpse, or themselves thé instruments of 
murder, “ 

“The night was dark and lowering, and well 
suiged to the horrid scene abdut to be acted. The 
sun, unusual in these climates, had set surrounded 
by clouds of the colour of blood; and, as the night 
advanced, they rolled on in unceasing thunders 
over the adjacent range of Albors. At sudden in- 
tervals the moon was seen through the densé va- 
pour, which covered her again as suddenly, and re- 
stored the night to its darkness and solemnity. I 
‘was seated lonely in the guard-room of the palace, 
when I heard the cries of the sentinels on the 
watch-towers, announcing midnight, and the voices 
of the muezzins from the mgsques, the wild notes of 
whose chant floating on the wind, ran through my 
veins with the chilling creep of death, and announ- 
ced to me that the hour of mufder was at hand! 
They were the harbingers of death to the helpless 
woman. I started up,—I could not bear to hear 
them more,+-I rushed on in d@sperate haste, and as 
I came to the appointed spot, I found my five com- 
panions alrea@y arrived, sitting unconcerned on and 
about the coffin ie was to carry my 4eenab to 
her eternal mansion. Thé only word which I had 
power#o say to thiem w: pShoud ? ‘Ts it done? 
to which they answered,,* Ve Shoud, ‘It is not 
done.’ To which ensued’an awful silence. I had 
hoped that all was over, and that I should have 
been spared every other horror, excepting that o! 
conducting thé melancholy, procession to the place 
of burial; bufno, the deed was still to be done, and 
I coul t retreat. 

“On nfines of the apartments allotted to 
the women im the Shah’s palace stands a high oc- 









asI could.—We cannot precisely say thafve gained | him at the, door, of his tent, and procééded to the 
Mearge vg erg poe ae: "Bh a a se audience of the Shah, to give an atgount of the 
ut we also Were nor deicate’. ee ercar, ass | different despatches that he had jast Feceived. I 
that he is, instead Of waiting for tre artillery, ree followed am and mixed in with bts large retinue 
availing himself of the infantry, attacks a walled | of seryaugs, until he turned round to me, and said, 
town with his cavalrygonly, and is very much sur- | , Yoware dismissed; go and take your rest.’” 
prised that the garrison shut their gates, and fire at | a ; 
him f#@m the ramparts: of course, he can achieve | Our next extract shall give the conclu- 
nothing, and retires in disgrace. Had I been your | sion 6f the only story in which Hajji aims 
leader, a We 3 have gone otherwise ; an | at the pathetic. He had found means to 
it was, I was the only man who came hand to han Se eae at eater S| < r 
with the enemy. I was wounded in a desperaté wocure several integviews with Zeenah, 
manner; and had it not been f@ the river between | who was ip ye aram of an ollicer of the 
us, not a man of them wouldyhave been left to tell | court Afterwards, the Shah, being struck 
the tale. "You will say allitiis, and as much more with her beauty, ordered Wer to be trans- 
as you please ;’ and then, giving mea packet of} ferred to his own Seraglio. He retufned 
letters to the grand vizier, and to the different men” from a journey when some months had pass- 
in officeyand an@™@rizeh (a memorial) go the Shah, o eiran. yf . 15 0@ Z b 
he ordered me to depart. ~ ed away, amd the Consequences eenad's 


“T found the Shah still encamped at Sultanieh, | Previous guilt were apparent. Hajji’s par- 
although the autumn was now far advanced, and ticipation in the crime, was notdgnown, but 
the 8 for Suing to Tehran near athand® | | While conversing upon the s bject th her 
presented m at the grand vizier’s levee, with I » maste 7 ; fal ide 
séveral Hi ono lly from different parts of Q re Pw a p3¢ Zs * ai 
empire, and delivered my déSpatches. When he, iat pedi 
had inspe¢ted mine, he called me to him, and said “One of the Shah's euguchs came agp to me, and 


aloud, ‘ You are welcome! You also were at Ha- | s@id’that his a ordered egmhat the 
mamlu? The infidels did not dare toface the Kizzil  sub-lieutenant to th eet Bi five 
bashes, eh? The Persian horsenfan, and the Persian 
sword, after all, nobody cam face. Your khan, I | at the entrance of the harem, at the hour 


mid- 
see, has beem wounded he is indeed one of the | meen and that they were to bring a ftaboot, or 
| 

I 


Shah's best s€rvants. Wellit wasno wogse. Yo ud-bier, with them, to bear away a corpSe for im. 
must have had hot work on each side of the river.’ } texment. 
“To all this, and much more, I said ‘ Yes, yes,’ | All I could gay in answer was ‘be cheshm,’ (by? 


and ‘ No, no,” as fast as the necessity of the remark | 
required; and I enjoyed the satisfaction of being | me immediately, that Mirza Ahmak had also left 
lookedupon as a man ‘Just come out of abattley The , me, and that it was dusk, or else the fear and an- 
vizier then called to one of his mirzas or sécreta-| guish which overwhelmed me up@n hearing his 
nes. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘you must make out a fatieh , message must have betrayed me. mA coldygweat 
nameh (a proclamation of yictory), which must im- | brdke out all over my body, my eyes swam, my 
mediately be s@nt into the different provinces, par- | knees knocked under me, and I shouldjperbaps have 
ticularly to rassa@, in order to overawe the reb- | fallen into a swoon, ifthe counter fear of being 
el khans ther€; and let thegaecount be suited to the | seen in such aistate, in the very centre of the pal- 
dignity and ¢haracter of OWf victorious monarch. | ace, had not roused me. "i 
We are in want of a victory. just at present; but, * What,’ said I to myself, ‘is it not enough that I 
recollect, a good, substantial, and bloody victdgy.’ | have been the cause of her death, must I be hemex- 
‘How many strong were the enemy ‘’ inquired | ecutioner too? must I be the grave-digger to my 
the mirza, looking towatds me. ‘ Bisyar, bisyar,| own child? must I be the ill-fated he who is to 
many, many,’ answered I, hesitating afdembarrass-! stretch her cold limbs in the graye, and’send my 


my eyes) ; am@Yducky was it for me that he quitted 





men, were in waitifg at thébfoot of the ipower | 





p the spot, where my Zeenab and her burthen lay 


tagonal owe some thirty ghez in height, seen 
conspicuous from all parts of the city, at the sum- 
mit of which is a chamber, in which he frequently 
reposes ‘and takes the air. It is sugrounded by un- 
appropriated ground, and the pritieipal gate of the 
harem ig close to its base. Qn the top of all isa 
terrace (a spot, ah! never by me to be forgotten!), 

and it was to this that our whole attention was now 
rivetted, I had scarcely arrived, when looking up, 
' we saw three figgres, two men and a female, whose 
forms were lighted up by an occasional gleam of 
moonshine, that shone in a wild and uncertain 
manner upon them. 
victim between* them with much violencesewhilst 


| she was seen in attitudes of supplication, on her 
knees, with her hands extended, and in all the ago- 
ny of the deepest desperation. When they were 
| at the brink of the tower her shrieks were audible, 
pou so wild,'so varied by tie blasts of wind that 
blew around the building, tat they appeared to me 
| like the sounds of laughing madness. 
| “We all kept a dead and breathless silence: 
‘even my five-ruffians seemed moved—I was trans- 
fixed like a dump of lifeless clay, and if kam asked 
| whatimy sensations were at the time, I should be at 
_a loss to describe them,—I was totally inanimate, 
_and still I knew what waSgoing on. At length, one 
loud, shrill, and searching sgream of the bitterest woe 
| was heard, which was sgn lost im ani interval 
| of the mést frightful silenée. “A heavy fall, which 
| immediately suceeeded, told us that all was over. 
1 was then roused, and with my head confused, half 
crazed and half Conscious, I immediately rushed to 
struggling, a mangled and mutilated corpse. She 
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still breathed, but the convulsions of death were 
upon her, and her lips moved as if she would 
speak, although the blood was fast flowing from her 
mouth. I @duld not catch a word, although shewut- 
tered sounds that seemed like words. 1, thought 
she said,'*My child! my child !",but perhaps it 
was an illusion of my brain. I hung over her in 
the deepest despait, and having lost all sense of pru- 
dence and of self-preservation, I acted so much up 
to my own feelings, that if the men around me had 
had the smallest suspicion of my real situation, noth- 
ing could have saved me from destruction. I even 
carried my phrensy so far as to steep my handker- 
chief in her blood, saying to myself, ‘ This, at least, 
shall never part from me!’ Leame to myself, how- 
ever, upon hearing the shrill ‘and demonslike voice 
of one of her murderers from the tower's height, 
crying out—'Is she dead?’ ‘ Ay, asastone,’ answer- 
ed one of my ruffians. *Carry her away, then,’ said 
the voice. ‘ Tohell yourself, in a suppressed tone, 
said another ruffian; upon which my men lifted 
the dead body into the taboot, placed it upon their 
shoulders, and walked off with it to the burial 
ground without the city, where they found a grave 
ready dug to receive it. I walked mechanically 
after them, absorbed in most melancholy thoughts, 
and when we had arrived at the burial-place, I sat 
myself dowh on a grave-stone, scarcely Conscious 
of what was going on. I watched the operations 
of the Nasackchies with a sort of unmeaning stare ; 
saw them place” the dead body in the earth; then 
shovel the mould over it; then place two stones, 
one at the feet and the other at the head. When 
they had finished, they came upto me and said 
‘that all was don@:’ to which I answered, ‘Go 
home ; I will follow.’ They left me seated on the 
grave, and returned to town.” 





A Course of Study, preparatory to the Bar 
or the Senate; to which is annexed a Me- 
moir on the Privateor Domestic Lives of 
the Romans. By George Watterston. 
Washington. 1823. 12mo. pp. 240. 


THERE is much good sense, good learning, 
and good taste in this work, bit its useful- 
ness as a book of practical advice must, we 
think, be very limited. In the first place, 
the course of study prescribed, if pursued 
with any tolerable fidelity, would educate 
the student far more thoroughly than can 
be expedient,—not to say practicable,—if 
any referenc@,is had to some after-pursuit 
as the main business of life. Of this the 
reader may” judge from the titles of the 
letters, which serve as a table of contents. 
Besides the languages, rhetoric, philosophy, 
&e. &e., drawing, painting, civil, military, 
and naval architecture, music, chemistry, 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology, are: all 
pressed “upon the attention of the student; 
and these things are to be learned, not 
slichtly, not superficially, but as well.as a 
mere amateur would be likely to learn any 
one of them. It is often said that a man 
cannot know too much,—but, waving all 
discussion of the truth ofthis axiom, it is 
certain that any one May endeavour to 
learn too much. The brightest genius 
would be strongly tasked if required ta,ac- 
cumulate all the knowledge which Mr Wat- 
terston recommends, even if he did not 
look to eminence at.the bar or in the sen- 
ate, as his “ultima Thule.” But few could 
compass this boundless extent of art and 
science, and leave themselves an opportunity 
to become any thing in any profession; now, 
if this book be meant to give practical ad- 
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vice to common youths, governed by com-| 
mon motives and aiming at common objects, 
if it be written, not for the one in a) 
thousand—who would) not need it—but for 
the mass; we must say that it appears to 
us to offer much advice whieh cannot be 
taken. 

On the whole, it is undoubtedly safer to | 
recommend too mtch exertion and too high | 
,an aim, than to err in the opposite extreme. | 
Still, where so much study, or rather so ex- | 
tensive studieS are prescribed, the student | 
is compelled to select, for himself, such | 
branches of human knowledge as it may be | 
most.necessary to master, and thus the prin- 
cipal object of the book is defeated, or else 
he will aim at, all, and of necessity inflict 
upon himself the pain and the depression of | 
disappointment, and dissipate his’ attention 
amid constant changes, and waste a large 
proportion of his labour. 

We think Mr Watterston has'made anoth- 
er mistake. We regard reading as a much 
less important part of education ‘than he 
appears todo. Weconsiderit as among the 
principal means of intellectual umprove- 
ment, but as altogether subordinate to 
thinking. On page 178, our author says, 
“in this [conversation] as inreading, always 
examine and think for yourself; it is by 
thinking much, that much is acquired, and | 
not by rushing over the innumerable pages | 
of. innumerable volumes,” &c. ; but this is 
the only eyidence the book contains, of the 
author’s agreeing with us in this opinion. 
Upon every subject, and every diyision of 
every subject, he recommends many books; | 
now, as we have already said, he shuld | 
not impose upon the student a necessity of 
choosing, because the principal intent of the 
book is to relieve him from this necessity, by 
pointing out to him exactlyy the “ prepara- 
tory course” he is to pursu@s butif all the 
books suggestediare read as they should be 
read, if read at all, there will be little time 
left for thought. 

The limits which should be regarded, and 
the precautions which should be used to 
give to reading its’ utmost efficiency as one 
among thé» means of intellectual cultivars 
tion, cannotatwthis moment and in this way, 
be discussed. "The subject is extensive and 
important, and we hope to call the atten- 
tion of ourngeaders to, it before longs But 
our comcerf is now, only with Mr Watte® 
ston’s Cotirse of study ; and in this connex- 
ion itis enough to say, thatif all the works 
here enumerated are fairly dealt with, the 
future lawyer or senator will incur no small 
risk of finding his mind ‘overlaid by that 
which ought to be and might be so used, as 
to furnish at once aliment and stimulus. 

We have spoken plainly of the faults of 
this, book, and would with equal distinct- 
nes§ admit that it contains many valuable 
observations, and, both in the matter and 
the manner, sufficient proof that it isnot the 
work of a weak or an empty mind. 

The, Memoir upon the Private Life of the 
Romans, contains little that is very original 
or striking ; itis a short, but accurate and 
judicious compendium of other works upon 
this subject. Wedo not think it so good 











as the little work upon the Domestic Man- 
ners of the Romans, lately reprinted in this 
country ; it is however much shorter,—oc- 
cupying but fifty-five rather small 12mo 
pages. If attached to an edition of some 
one of the higher Latin classics, intended for 
the use of schools, it might be useful, not 
only by giving the pupil much information 
upon topics intimately connected ‘with the 
classical literature 6f Rome, but by awak- 
ening an interest and curiosity that would 
léad to further researches. 





Self-Cultitation. By Isaae Taylor, Min- 
ister, of the Gospel at Ongar. Boston, 
1823% 12mo."” » 

Advice to the Teens. By Isaac Taylor. Bos- 
ton. 1823. 12mo. 


Tue first of these little volumes consists of 
considerations on the six following subjects : 
“ The purport of education to fit us for our 
stations in life: The different sources of in- 
struction: The period of leaving school.as 
best suited to real education: The impor- 
tance of self-cultivation: The various ob- 
jects of self-cultivation; Using our talents: 
Self-cultivation may hope for divine bles- 
sings.” 

Every, reader will consider himself al- 
ready pretty well informed on these impor- 
tant subjects, and will be sure to regard all 
remarks upon them as trite and dull, which 
are not recommended by some peculiar 
charm of novelty. The first part of the 


| book is exceedingly deficient in this requi- 


site. It abounds with judicious maxims of 
abstract morality, and the simple results of 
long trains of logical reflection; but it is 
altogether too intellectual,—too full of pre- 
cept without example and illustration. If, 
however, the reader will exercise a little 
patience with fhe first forty pages, he will 
begin to be relievé@y and before he has fin- 
ished the volume, he will find many things 
that are highly entertaining and wellgworth 
his attention. We select “the following 
passage frém the preface. 


“Tt is a very common mistake which the author 
has\ found extremely detrimental/fo youthful im- 


‘provement ;—that masters are to teach their pupils ; 


and that the whole burden of education lies on the 
tutor. ‘That the thoughtless volatile young should 
take up such a notion, is no wonder ; but the man- 
ner in which many teachers operate seems to inti- 
mate that they also make.the same mistake ; for all 
their teaching is telling ; substituting the means for 
the end. That teaching is alone efficient wiich is 
onnected with doing. The pupil must not be a 

re regapient, a listener; but an actor, if he 
would ov comprehend the lesson; if especially 
he would make that morsel of knowledge his own.” 


We suspect, that if the reader can un- 
derstand this, he will find the sentiment 
good; but the style is so clumsy and the 
punctuation so bad, that we should almost 
prefer leaving our children to take their 
chance for finding the sentiment.ssomewhere 
else. Some parts ofythe book are far less 
exceptionable in this respect. It contains 
very few views that are new, but many im- 
portant common principles are cnforced 
with considerable power. It teaches valua- 
ble lessons on employing our time with 
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economy, and on the. active and energetic 
use of all our talents. ¢ 

Our remarks respecting the style of “Self 
Cultivation” apply im some measure to the 
first part of + Advice to the Teens.” But the 
cloudiness is soon dissipated, and the au- 
thor’s intellect shines forth with an. uncom- 
mon splendor. The reader must be'very dull 
who does not find in it a rich éemtertain- 


ment. It is «not adapted merely’ to the | 
Teens, but many principles @pplicable in| 


later life are,here displayed in a very lu- 
minous and fore?ble manner. We have not 
room for criti@akremarks, and shall content 
ourselves wifhysaying, that the duties of 


boys to thei parents, brothers and sisters, | 
ciates of both sexes, are | 


and all their” 


described wath singular fidelity ; and that 


the most important considerations respect- | 


ing their mamhers, and the proper modes of 
employing their time, are pointed out with 
much judgment and much eloquence. We 
select one passage as a specimen. 

“Home is the grand nursery for virtues, and 
admirably adapted for the purpose ; it lays hold of 
the heart while it is yet unsophisticated, and has 
only its comm@n depravity to struggle against, not 
fixed, rooted, warped pet by habit, bad company 
or false notions. If parents are judicious an@® 
faithful, here, much may be done. ‘fo love hem 
is one of the first of virtues, first in point of fine 
and of importance too, as it is the parent of all the 
rest. The sweet charities that bind man to man, 
which ornament and enrich social life; which m 
value, as regarding happiness, are far beyond 
wealth or talent; these all germinate from the nur- 


sery, are fostered amid the domestic circle; and | 


only there can be reared to maturity, firmness, or 
beauty. Virtues engrafted afterwards, by artificial 
heat and culture, seldom have the freshness nor the 
healthy appearance, nor the fruitfuluess of those 
generated athome. Here the child learnspbefore 
learning is felt as a lesson; learns to love; Gn itself 
the most delightful of all sensations; is allured to 
play its own*part at benevolence, by smiles which 
vibrate every nerve of sensibility ; begins to bestow 
when it has nothing to give “ut affection; to cof 
fer favours, though itself feeble, ignorant, and de- 
pendent.” 


Itjis to be regretted that the author had not 
a more intelligible system of punctuation ; 
but the moral worth of the work is suffi- 
cient to counterbalance many such faults. 
We may safely recommend that every 
parent purchase it, and read it first himself, 


m8 


Hobomok, A Taleof, Early Times. By an 

American. Bostong) 1824. 12mo. pp. 

es 

188. : ‘ 
WE can say of this little” ork what can 
seldom be said traly of any # ok,—that 
merit is greater than its pretension. [fs 
a brief and simple story of our fathers, 
sketching their manners, character, 
circumstances, with equal truth and spirit, 
-——connecting with the €hain of supposed 
events, many interes ‘traditions, and 
exhibiting the author's talents in many 
passages of power and beauty. The style 
does not indicatethe practised writer, and 
will, we hope, be improved by careful cul- 
tivation. Still, with many faults which 
due culture may remove, there is a kind of 
graceful wildness which almost red@ems 
them. We shall not give an analysis-of 
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the story, which would leave no curiosity 
for the book to gratify, but only remark, 
that the scene is laid in Boston, Salem and 
Plymouth, th@t the, tale relates to the ear- 
liest infancy, of these colonies, and that the 
principal characters, bear historical and 
venerable names. 

That our readers may judge of the style, 
we will quote the first pages of the book, 
as a fair Specimen of its general character. 


iti 





| “J never view the thriving villages of New Eng- 
| land, which speak so forcibly to the heart, of happi- 
‘mess and prosperity, withougfeelmg a glow of na- 
| tional pride, as I say, ‘Thisls my Own, my native 
land.’ A long train of associatiOns are connected 
| with her picturesque rivers, as they repose in their 
| peaceful loveliness, the broad and sparkling mirror 
of the heavens,—and with the cultivated environs 
of her busy cities, which seem every where blush- 
ing into a perfect Eden of fruit and flowers. The 
remembrance of what we have been, comes rushing 
on the heart in powerful and happy contrast. In 
most nations the path of amtiquity is shrouded in 
darkness, rendered more visible by the wild, fantas- 
tic light of fable; but with us, the vista of time is 
| luminous to its remotest point. Eagh succeeding 
year has left its footsteps distinct upon the soil, and 
the cdld dew of our chilling dawn is still visible be- 
neath the mid-day sun. Two centuries only ha 
elapsed, since ourmost beautiful villages reposedl 
the undisturbed grandeur of nature ;—when “the 
scenes now rendered classic by literary associa- 
tions, or resounding with the din “ef commerce, 
echoed nought but the song of the hunter; orjthe 
fleet tread of the wild deer. God was here in his 
holy temple, and the whole earth kept silence be- 





| 
| 





| heard in the desert. The sun, which for ages be 
| yond the meme@ry of man had gazed on the strange, 
fearful worshifior the Great Spirit of the wilderness, 
was soon to shed its splendor upon the altars of,the 
living God. That light which had arisen amid the 
darkness of Europe, stretched its long; luminous 
tragk across the Atlantic, @l the summits of the 
western world beéaine. tinged with its brightness. 
Jaring many long, bn: ages of gloom and corrup- 
tion, it seemed as if the pure flame of religion was 
every where quenched in blood ;—but the watchful 
vestal had kept.the sacred flame still burning deep- 
ly and fervently. Men, stern and unyielding, 


ought.it hither in their own bosom, and amid des- 
Vv 







n and poverty they kindled it on the shrine of 
‘In this. enlightened and liberal age, it is 


cay “too fashionable te look back upon those 






eafly sufferers inthe cause of the Reformation, as 
a Band of dark, discontented bigots. Without 
doubt, ‘theme were @any broad, deep shadows in 
their characters, but there was likewise bold and 
powerful lignt. The peculiarities of their situation 
ccasioned# most of their faults, and atoned for 

em. ‘They were struck off from a learned, opu- 
Jens ‘and powerful nation, under circumstances 


‘whigh goatied andJaceraited them almost to feroci- 
Type no wonder that men who fied from op- 
. Ssion in their own country, to all the hardships 
ofya remote and dreary proyince, should have ex- 


hibited a deep mixture of exClusive, bitter, and mo- 


rose passions.” é 


To make the next extract intelligible, 
we must state, that Mary, the heroine, sup- 
posing her lover, Brown, to be shipwreck- 
ed, had married, ‘more in despair than in 
love, the Indian, Hobomok;’ after, some 
years had passed, Brown returns and meets 
Hobomok in the woods. ss 


‘“Hobomok was pursuing his way through the 
woods, whistling and singing as he went, in the joy- 
fulness of his heart. He had proceeded near half a 
mile in this way, when he espied an eagle, soaring 
with a flight so lofty, that he seemed almost like a 
speck in the blue abyss above. The Indian fixed 





his keen eye upon him, and as he gradually lower- 
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fore him! But the voice of prayer was soon to beg. 


ed his flight, he made ready his arrow, anda mo- 
ment after the noble bird lay fluttering at his feet. 

‘A true aim that, Hobomok,’ said a voice which 
sounded familiar to his ears.. He raised his head 
to see from whence it proceeded. Charles Brown 
stood by his side! The countenance of the savage 
assumed at once the terrible, ashen hue of Indian 
paleness. His wounded victim was left untouched, 
and he hastily retreated into the thicket, casting 
back a fearful. glance on what he supposed to be the 
ghost of his rival. Brown attempted to follow; 
but the farther. he advanced, the farther the Indian 
retreated, his face growing paler and paler, and his 
knees trembling agains& each other in excessive 
terror. 

‘Hobomok,” said the intruder, ‘I am a man like 
yourself. I suppose three years agone you heard I 
was dead, but it has pleased the Lord to spare me 
in captivity until this timé, and’ to lead me once 
more to New England. The vessel which brought 
me hither, lieth down a mile below, but I chose the 
rather to be put on shore, being impatient t@ifiquire 
concerning the friends I left behind. , You used to 
be my friend, Hobomok, and many‘@ piece of ser- 
vice Mave you done for me. Pbeseéth you feel of 
my hand, that youmay know I am flesh and blood, 
even as yourself.’ a 

After repeated assurances, the Indian timidly ap- 
proached—and the certainty that Brown was in- 
deed alive, was more dreadiul to him than all the 
ghosts that could have been summoned from anoth- 
er world. ' 

‘ You look as if yothwere sorry your old friend 
had returned,’ said the Englishman ; ‘but do speak 
and teli me one thing—Is Mary Conant yet 
alive ?” | 

Hobomok fixed his eyes upon him with such a 
strange mixture Of sorrow and _ fierceness, that 
Brown laid his hand upon his rifle, half fearful his 
ntentions were evil. At lengthy the Indian an- 
vered with deliberate emphasis, 
‘She is both alive and well.’ ® 
‘I thank God, rejoined his rival. 
ask whether she is married?’ 

The savage lookedyearnestly and mournfully up- 

him, and sighed deeply, as he said, 

‘The handsome English bird hath for three years 
lain in my bosom; and hermilk hath nourished the 
son of Hobomok.’ , 

The Englishman cast a glance of mingled dew) 
and despair towafds the Indian, who again repeated 
the diStressing truth. Disappointed love, a sense 
of degradation, perhaps something of resentment, 
were all mingled in a dreadful chaos of agony, 
within the mind of the unfortunate young man; and 
at that moment it was difficult to tell to which of 
_the two, anguish had presented her most unmingled 
cup. ‘The Indian gazed upon his rival, as he stood 
leaning his aching head against a tree; and once 
_ again he indulged in the design of taking his 

ife. 

‘No,’ .thought he. ‘She was first his. Mary 
loves him better than she does me; for even now 
she prays for him in her sleep. “The sacrifice most 
be made to her.’ = 

For a long time however, it seemed doubtful 
whether he could collect’sufficient fortitude to fulfil 
his resolution. The remembrance of the smiling 
wife and the little prattling boy, whom he had that 
morning left, came too vividly before him: It recks 
not mow what was the mighty struggle m the mind 
of that dark man. He arose and touched Brown’s 
arm, as he said, 

‘Tis all true which I have told you. It is three 
snows since the bird came @ My nest; and the 
Great Spirit yer knows how much I have loved 
her. Good and kind has she been; but the heart 
of Mary is not with the Indian:* In her sleep she 
talks with the Great Spirit, and the name of the 
white man is on her lips, Hobdomok will go far off 
among some of the red men in the west. They 
will dig him a grave, and Mary may sing the mar- 
riage song in the wigwam of the Englishman.’ 
‘No,’ answered his astonished companion. ‘She 
is your wife. Keep her, and cherish her with ten- 
cerness. A moment ago, I expected your arrow 
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burden. I will be as generous as you have been. I 
will return from whence I came, and bear my sor- 
rows asI may. Let Mary never know that I am 
alive. Love her and be happy.’ 

‘The purpose of an Indian is seldom changed,’ 
replied Hobomok. ‘My tracks will soon he’seen 
far beyond the back-bone of the Great Spirit, For 
Mary’s sake Ihave borne the hatred of the Yengees, 
the scorn of my tribe, and the insults of my enemy. 
And now, I will be buried among strangers, and 
none shall black their faces for the unknown chief. 
When the light sinks behind the hills, see that Cor- 
bitant be not near my wigwam ; for that hawk has 
often been flying round my nest. Be kind to my 
bov.’—His voice choked, andthe tears fell bright 
and fast. He hastily wiped them,away as he ad- 
ded, ‘You have seen the firsf@and last tears that 
Hohomok will ever shed. Ask Mary to pray for 
me—that when I die, Lmay go to the Englishman’s 
God, where I may hunt beaver with little Hobomok, 
and count my beavers for Mary.’” 





Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per Esq. with several of his most intimate 
friends. Now first published from the 
Originals in the possession of his kinsman, 
John Johnson, LL. D. First American 
Edition. Philadelphia, 1824. $vo. pp. 
386. 


Tus is a remarkable age for literature. 
Within a few years we have recovered lost 
works of Cicero, an, unknown manuscript 
of Milton; and we are now presented with 
letters of Cowper heretofore suppressed. 
We hasten to_congratulate our readers on 
the means of mingled amusement and ins} 
struction, which this work offers to thent 
There are few who would not rise from the 
perusal of Cowper’s Letters wiser, though 
they might be sadder men. He was in ey- 
ery respect an extraordinary being. But 
for his timidity, and wonderful distrust of 
his own powers in, early life, no one can 
doubt that he might have attained the like 
eminence in his profession as his friend 
Thurlow, and have filled the same station, 
with equal honor to himself and usefulness 
to others. When this same timidity and 
distrust had driven him to an act of despe- 
ration, when his acute sense of the exceed- | 
ing sinfulness of his offence had destroyed 
his reason, when Providence had seen mect 
to restore to him the possession of his fac- 
ulties, still, hisuéter unconsciousness of his 
talents, kept h “almost .useless for years, 
engagedin destiltory reading, in learning ‘to 
draw, in rearing pigeons and hares, mak- 
ing dove-cotes and, rabbit-hutches, and 
delighting and edifyifig only the few who 








had the benefit of observing his exem- 
piary life, and listening to his profound | 
sense and his beautiful fancies. Thus did | 
he bury his talent, thus might he have yon- 
tinued to live,x—at his death to have his 
name recorded insome religious magazine, | 
and then forgotten. But it pleased Provi- 
dence to lead him down again into “the | 
valley of the shadow of death,” and when 
the light once more partially dawned upon 
his mind, to prompt his friend Unwin to 
suggest to him how he might be at once 
useful to himself and to his fellow-creatures. | 
At the age of fifty he commenced author. | 
The awakened Sampson could not but be | 
conscious of his strength, and his confi- | 
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dence in his ability increased with every 
exertion of his powers; till, in the latter 
part of his career, he became Callous to 
criticism, setting at nought literary opin- 
ions that interfered with his own, and bold- 
ly and justly relying,on his own superior 
judgement. He was, moreover, a man of 
warm affections; and, while severely judg- 
ing himself, overfiowing with charity to all 
mankind ;—thoroughly pious; and, while 
firmly persuaded of the truth of his own 
views of christianity, ready to believe, that 
“in every nation, kindred, tongue, and pee- 
ple, they who, fear the Lord and work | 
righteousness, are acceptedof him ;”—bow- | 
ed down witha constitutional melancholy ; 
yet sedulous in his exertions to relieve from 
the like uneasiness, all within the sphere 
of his influence. Thus much we learn 
from Hayley’s life, and his selections from 
Cowper’s letters; but, on the subjeet of his 
melancholy, we are left by that work en- | 
tirely in the dark; from any thing we can 
find there,ssavinge some obscure hints that | 
serve only to perplex us, it would appear | 
that after Cowper removed from St Albans, 
All that he suffered was fromsuch fits of the | 
spleen as visit ordinary mortals. 
light is shed upon his character, by the let- 
ters now Re lidbed. We think Hayley, | 
havine these letters in his possession, and | 
suppressing them, was guilty of unfairness, | 
and injured the character of his friend, be- | 
sides attempting to deceive his readers; | 
andywe are disposed to comment on his con- | 
duct in much more severe langruage than is 
uséd by Cowper’s kinsman in his preface. 
We quote the passages from the preface 
relating to this subject. ee | 

“As the letters in the present volume are ads} 





| dressed to the same persons (With the exception of | 


Mrs King) as those in the former, it may be need- 


less to observe that they were equally submitted to | 


the selecting hand of Mr Hayley. * * * 

“ And lastly, there are many letters addressé@d to | 
Mr Newton, with two or three to MrBull, on'the | 
subject.of religion; which, though ndp + yf | 
application, but confined to its aspect onthe d | 
of the writer, were decidedly worthy of Mr A 
ley’s insertion; and the more so, indéed, on Phat | 
very account; his concern, as biographer, being”) 
rather with the individual than the €Ommunity. | 
But these, out of tendemess to the feelings of the 4 
reader, I am persuaded, and for the glagminess they | 
attach to the writer’s mind, he has utterly exclude 
In doing this, however, a ble ‘and conside as 
his caution must appear, the claominessmv 
has taken from the mind @f Cowfer, has fhe 
of involving his characte¥ in obscurity. Poop 
read ‘ the Letters’ with ‘the Task’ in their recollec- | 
tion (and vice versa)g and are perplexed. They | 
look for the Cowper of each, in the other, and find | 
him not. The comespondency is destroyed. 
Hence the character of Cowper is undetermined ; 
mystery hangs over it; and the opinions formed of 
him are as various as the “minds of the enguirers. 
ThatI am not singular in deducing thesé conse- 
quences fromthe suppression ef the gloomy, but, 
in many instances, strikingly pious passages, re- 
store the present volume, Iam ‘warranted to as- 
sert, on the authority of a highly esteemed friend, a | 
man justly valued for his attainments in theological | 
knowledge, and extensively acquainted with the | 
state of religious opinions.* In alluding to these 
— letters, he emphatically says, ‘Cowper | 
will never be clearly and satisfactorily understood | 
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without them, and they should be permitted to exist, 


* The Rey. Legh Richmond. | 
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for the demonstration of the case. I know the ‘i. 
portance of it, froma numerous conversations I have 
had, both in Scotland andEngland, on this most in- 
teresting subject. Persons of truly religious prin- 
ciples, as wellas those of little or no religion at all, 
have greatly erred in their estimate of this great 
and good man.’ ”’ 

The, Editor of this publication seems to 
have had doubts of his own, as to the propri- 
ety of pablishing some of the more gloomyef 
these letters, lest they should have a ten- 
dency to greate despondéncy in other 
minds; but he silenced bis,doubts by a 
very natural reflection, ‘that insanity is 
not contagions,—and it is Well that he did 
so. ‘The mystery which has’so long hung 
over the character of Cowper, is now re- 
moved. It seems, that forgthirty years pre- 
vious to his death he had een incessantly 
haunted by the notion that he was deserted 
of God, and doomed to eternal destruction ; 
to use his own inimitable language, “ My 
thoughts are clad in a soberylivery, for 


the most part as grave as that of a bishop’s 


servants. They turn too upon spiritual 
subjects, but the tallest fellow, and the 
loudest among them all, is he who is contin- 
ually crying with a loud voice, Actum est de 
¢e, Perusti.”’ We believe there are few 
individuals who have not occasionally syf- 
fered from attacks of the spleen, and Rt 


_any one call to mind the disheartening sen- 


sation, and then contemplate Cowper. His 
were not such short, intermitted fits of the 
disease as others, perhaps all, have sufiered ; 
but a gloom of despondency always pre- 


‘sent with him, and rarely lightened by a 


ray of hope. Yet he did not the less aim 
to perform his duty as a man and a chris- 
tian..“ He must have felt, what all have felt, 
temptations to relieve his cares by partici- 
pation in unhallowed pleasures; but he 
strenuously resisted them; determined to 
bear that cross in, whose influence of bless- 
ing, as he believéd, he had ceased to have 
any interest. He exerted all the faculties 
of his mind in the service of a master, who, 
as he fancied, had doomed him irrevocably 
to over’ misery. Madly persuaded 
that God had no mercy in store for him, 
that he had ceased to be to him a father, he 
calledsziot his justice i question, nor failed 
in filial obedience. i the midst of his own 
a heart to weep with 

those that wept, and rejgice with those that 
rejoiced. Like theyamgels in heaven, he 
had joy over th simmefithat repented, ard 
he was ever ready withthe balm of his con- 
solation for the afflicted. Weakened as he 
as, he ceased not to wrestle for the bless- 
iMg; and who*can doubt that he finally ob- 
tained that happiness, the hope of which 
eldom alleviated his despair? The preface 
to these letters, discloses facts which refer 
the Melancholy,—-we may say the insanity 
of Cowper,—to catiSes which have not been 
before revealed toythe public; it also states 
with great distirictness, the peculiar form 
which his déspair assumed. It seems, that 
there is good authority for believing that 
his liability to excessive melancholy arose 
from his having imprudently checked an 
erysipelatous complaint of the face. While 
suffering frommone of these attacks of de- 
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pression, which, ever after, continued to re- 
cur, he imagined that a voice spake to him 
from heaven, announcing that God required 
the sacrifice of his life. This unhappy 
phantasy was quickly followed by another ; 
he thought this voice pronounced upon his 
disobedience the doom of everlasting death ; 
and this awful horror continued, wath little 
intermission, to fill his soul with darkness, 
until the light of another world dawned 
n him. 

“We have spoken hitherto, with peculiar 
reference to the gloomy parts of this vol- 
ume ; but there are many letters of a sport- 
ive cast, displaying much of the exquisite 
wit in which Cowper sometimes indulged 
himself, and which could have been omitted 
by Hayley ‘only because he thought any 
more of that kind were unnecessary for his 
purpose as a biographer, or from the unhap- 
py mistake of supposing them degrading to 
the character of his deceased friend. Sev- 
eral of these have already been published 
in the newspapers, and as with them our 
readers are doubtless familiar, we shall 
extract one; which we believe has not been 
so published. 

“TO MRS KING. 


My Dear Madam, Oct. 11, 1788. 
You are perfectly secure from all danger of 
being overwhelmed with presents from me. It is not 
much that a poet can possibly have itin his power to 
give. When he has presented his own works, he 
may be supposed to have exhausted all means of 
donation. They are his only superfluity. There 
was a time, but that time was before I commenced 
writer for the press, when I amused myself ina 
way somewhat similar to yours; allowing, I mean, 
for the difference between masculine and female 
operations. The scissors and the needle are your 
chief implements: mine were the chisel and the saw. 
In those days you might have been in some danger 
of too plentiful a return for yourfavours. ‘Tables, 
such as they were, and joint stools such as never 
were, might have travelled to Perton-hall im 
most inconvenient abundance. But I have long 
since discontinued this practice, and many oth- 
ers whichI found it necessary to adopt, that I 
might escape the worst of all evils, both in itself 
and in its consequences—an idle life. Many arts 
T have exercised with this view, for which nature 
never designed me; though among them were 
some in which [arrived at considerable proficiency, 
by mere dint of the most heroic perseverance. 
There is not a ’squire in all this country who can 
boast of having made better squirrel-hous@g, hutch- 
es for rabbits, or bird-cages, than myself; and in the 
article of cabbage-nets, I had no superior. I even 
had the hardiness to take in hand the pencil, and 
studied a whole yearthe art of drawing Many 
figures were the fruit Of my labours, which had, at 
least, the merit of being unparallelled by any pro- 
duction either of art or naturéy But beforethe 
year was ended, I had occasion to wonder at the 
progress that may be made, in despite of natural de- 
ficiency, by dint alone of practice; for I actually 
produced three landscapes, which a lady thought 
worthy to be framed and glazed. I then judged it 
high time to exchange this occupation for another, 
lest, by any subsequent productions of inferior mer- 
it, | should forfeit the honof had so fortunately ac- 
quired. But gardening was, of all employments, 
that in which I succeeded best; though even in 
this I did not suddenly attain perfeetion. I began 
with lettuces and cauliflowers: from them I pro- 
ceeded to cucumbers; next tomelons. I then pur- 
chased an orange-tree, to which, in due time, I ad- 
ded two or three myrtles. These served me day 
and night with employment during a whole severe 
winter. To defend them from the frost, in a gitua- 
tion that exposed them to its sevérity, cost me much 


ingenuity and much atttendamce. I contrived to 

give them a fire heat; and have waded night after 

night through the snow, with the bellows under my 

arm, just beforejgoing to bed, to give the latest pos- 

sible puff to the embers, lest the frost should seize! 
them before morning. Very minute beginnings 

have sometimes important consequences. From 

nursing two or three little evergreens, I became am- 

bitious of agreen-house, and accordingly built one ; 

which, verse excepted, afforded me amusement for 
a longer tithe than any expedient of all the many to 
which I have fled for refuge from the misery of hav- 
ing nothing todo. When I left Olney for Weston, 
I could no longer have a green-house of my own; 
but in a neighbour’s garden & find a better, of which 
the sole management is consigned to me. 

“T had need take care, whenI begin a letter, that 
the subject with which I set off be of some import- 
ance ; for, before I can exhaust it, be it what it 
may, I have generally filled my paper. But self is 
a subject inexhaustible, which is the reason that 
though I have said little, and nothing, I am afraid, 
worth your hearing, I have only room to add, that I 
am, my dear Madam, 

Most truly yours, 


“P.S. Mrs Unwin bids me present her best com- 
pliments, and say how much she shall be obliged to 
you for the receipt to make that most excellent 
cake which came hither in itshative pan. There 
is no production of yours that will not be always 
most welcome at Weston.” 


The letters on political subjects will per- 
haps surprise their American readers, “sed 
non omnia possumus omnes ;” we regret 
not that they are published, seeing that we 
are thus more fully informed of Cowper’s 
sentiments; but we do regret that he wrote 
them. Living as he did, in retirement, it 
was impossible for him to be fully informed 
of passing events; and the natural conse- 
quence was many mistakes, some of which 
he afterwards corrected on better informa- 
| tion, as he would doubtless have corrected 
all, had he been shown his error; for no 
man appears to have been more open to 
conviction, or more candid in confessing his 
faults. | 

Of the style, we could only repeat the 
language which has been held by all per- 
sons of taste since the publication of Hay- 
ley’s selection; that it is perfect; but we 
are spared the task of dilating upon this 
subject, fully concurring with the opinion 
expressed by a friend of the Editor, and 
which he has inserted in his preface. This 
Opinion is at once so just and so elegantly 
expressed, that we copy it entire. 


“Tt is quite unnecessary to say thatI perused 
the letters with great admiration and delight. I 
have always considered the, letters of Mr Cowper 
as the finest specimen of epistolary style in our 
language ; and these appear to me of a superior de- 
scription to the former, possessing as much beauty 
with more piety and pathos. To an air of inimita- 
ble ease and carelessness, they unite a high degree 
of correctness, such as could result only from the 
clearest intellect, combined with the most finished 
taste. I have scarcely found a single word which 
is capable of being exchanged for a better. * * * 

“ Literary errors [ can discern none. The selec- 
tion of words and the structure of the periods are 
inimitable; they present as striking a contrast as 
can well be conceived, to the turgid verbosity which 
passes at present for fine writing, and which bears a 
great resemblance to the degeneracy which marks 
the style of Ammianus Marcellinus, as compared 
to that of Cicero or of Livy. A perpetual effort 
and struggle is made to supply the place of vigour, 





gairish and dazzling colours are substituted for 
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chaste ornament, and the hideous distortions of 
weakness for native strength. In my humble opin- 
ion, the study of Cowper's prose may, on this ac- 
count, be as useful in forming the taste of young 
people as his poetry. * * * 

“That the letters will afford great delight to all 
persons of true taste, and that you will confer a 
most acceptable present on the reading world by 
publishing them, will not admit of a doubt.” 


We will add to the above, that we think 
the man who will publish a regular series 
of all Cowper’s letters, including those in 
the present work, and all those which were 
published by Hayley, will do good service 
to all classes of readers. 
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I 
MISCELLANY. 


UPON REVIEWING AND REVIEWS. 


» Tue prevalence of reviewing is an ex- 
cellent good thing; which proposition we 
shall proceed to demonstrate in the most 
satisfactory and explicit manner. 

Firstly, it makes the fields of literature 
bear a second crop, and the last is, nine 
times out of ten, as good as the first, not to 
say better. In good old times, when a book 
was read, there was an end of it; some 
talked about it, a few quoted it, and a very 
few indeed readit again. But now we have 
changed, and our present fashion of manag- 
jane With a book of considerable pretensions, 

is vastly improved. The,beginning of the 
process is a notice let off somewhere or 
other, by way of a signal réeket, that such 
a work is to be published by Messrs 
, and “we understand it is expected 
to be prodigiously so and so; thus much is 
certain, that Mr A has undertaken to, &c., 
and it is well known that Mr B is, &c.”— 
Next comes a review in the London Lite- 
rary Gazette, anticipating the publication 
of the book by some three or four weeks, 
extracting all the best of it by way ofa 
fair sample, and thus exciting a vehement 
curiosity to see the remainder. Then 
comes the book! and with it the last num- 











ber of the Edinburgh Review (which, of 
course, we read first), giving it a tremen- 
| dous slap, whereby we.are profited in three 
ways ;—first, the elaborate vituperation of 
the review, isa proof that the book is 
worth something, and thus the trouble of 
uncertainty is remoyed; next, the labour 
of fault-finding is done at our hands, and 
thirdly, we enjoy some good, and much 
bad wit, which, but for this provocation, 
would have slumbered forever withJeffrey’s 
modesty, Gifford’s candour and ‘decency, 
the pertinacious veracity of Blackwood’s, 
and divers other mattegs and things that 
are not. Then we read the book with infi- 
nite zest,—knowing before hand exactly 
what to be struck with, as perfectly new 
and unheard of,—where to indicate, by a 
slight elevation of the nasal apex, a gentle 
contempt, and where, if such be our good 
luck, to praise, with a hearty guffaw, a touch 
or two oi pure fun. Here we rest, for per- 
‘haps three weeks,—and then enters the 
| Quarterly, in the full bloom of snarling 
| majesty, to enlarge upon subjects more or 
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less unconnected with the book, and finally 
to tell us (we go on the supposition of an 
attack by the Edinburgh), that it has some 
shadow of merit, and really contains one 
or two things which a reader may like 
without being thereby convicted of absolute 
jacobinism and bloodthirstiness. By this 
time we are tolerably well satiated with 
the book and its offspring; but just as we 
are beginning to think of the possibility of 
opening it once more, we get our own North 
American, and find that some clever fellow 
has whipt off all the cream, and concocted 
it, with the addition of a little pleasant spi- 
cing, into a most palatable trifle. 

Truly, the extent of this process is won- 
derful ; we had no idea of it ourselves, and 
do assure our readers, that we are as much 
instructed by writing this article, as they 
will be by reading it. Every reflecting 
mind must be amazed at discovering the 
perfection, to which the art of making the 
most of a book, has at length arrived. The 
various reviews and journals which char- 
acterize the age, may be justly compared 
to the many viscera which constitute the 
digestive organs of that “ship of the de- 
sert,” that exact type of a literary drudge, 
the camel, and enable him to work and 
fatten upon the dried weeds of the desert. 
Every thing upon which his maw closes, is 
squeezed, bruised, broken, and utterly dis- 
solved, until it is wholly changed into most 
nourishing aliment. So do reviewers, act- 
ing as the stomach of the reading public, 
vex and tritufate their unhappy prey, un- 
til the lightest, driest chaff, is made to 
yield excellent food. : 

Moreover, the vast advantage of univer- 
sal reviewing, is apparent, in that it opens 
the honourable career of letters to many 
who would, but: for this, be compelled to 
dig, beg, or steal in some more ignoble 
way. The time was, when he who made a 
bad book, might better have made none; 
but now, every book will find some publish- 
er, every publisher some kind reviewer, and 
every reviewer some willing dupes. But if 
the would-be author is too humble or too 
lazy to aim at a book, or cannot think out, 
borrow, or “ convey,” more than twenty pa- 
ges’ worth upon any subject,—in such case, 
let him take to reviewing. This is a thing 
which any body can do; the numbers must 
be filled; “ copy is wanted, our compositors 
are waiting ; Mr Editor, what shall we do?” 
‘“‘]T am sure I don’t know, Vr Printer; I’ve 
written till my fingers are so many cramps, 
and my brain a sucked orange, and I can’t 
and won’t write a word more. My best 
contributors lie abominably ; 1 have really 
nothing for you, Sir.” ‘* But, dear Sir, do 
pray give me something; we shall be de- 
layed already, a whole week ; there are on- 
ly thirteen pages wanting.” ‘ Well, here’s 
a thing of twenty, too dull to light a fire 
with; you may cut it down to suit.”—And 
our author becomes an established review- 
er, and if tolerably smart, will become, in 
due time, a very great man. 

The profession of letters is an exceeding- 
ly hard one, and never grows up until all 
other trades are overdone It is only in old 





and crowded countries, where the means of 
living bear to those who want to live, the 
proportion of a very few to a great many, 
that scholars exist as a class. Now and 
then, a stray genius may appear in a new 
country, and enjoy in perfection the 
‘‘ monstrari digito” which Horace coveted. 
But he will not be lost in a crowd, until 
the pulpits overflow, and there are more 
doctors than diseases, and more lawyers 
than quarrels—not to say until no secluded 
corner holds out a promise to the youthful 
blacksmith, no unappropriated chimnies 
offer their patronage to the aspiring sweep, 
no gutters cheer, with their accumulated 
mud, the hopes of the young scavinger. 
But, as people do not take to writing for a 
livelihood, until there is nothing else to be 
laid hold of, all easier trades being hope- 
less ; so, when they do take to the literary 
line, they begin with reviewing, inasmuch 
as that is the easiest end of it. 

Thus, then, reviewing is a great good, by 
reason of its introducing, with a gentle 
hand, tender, neophytes into the art and 
mystery of selling words, and supplying 
work to those who will write, but are fit for 
nothing better than periodical drudgery. 
To them it is evidently a great good; and 
to the blushing, fearful, halting candidate, 
who pants for fame, in a small way, and 
nourishes the ambition of calling himself 
““ we,” and of discussing with the fair, whose 
eyes and stockings “reflect the azure of 
th’ eternal arch,” the merits of our last 
number with a timid allusion to my last ar- 
ticle,—this same fashion of reviewing is an 
inestimable resource. Who then will be at 
once so bold and so stupid, as to deny the 
invaluable advantages of this custom, which 
is clearly a certain proof, and a very effi- 
cient means, of the amelioration of human 
character, and the progress of human hap- 
piness. For our own parts, we consider 
the invention of printing as chiefly impor- 
tant, because it was a necessary antecedent 
to the invention of reviewing, and think it 
high time that Faustus should yield his lau- 
rels to greater Jeffrey. 

But we must quit this delightful theme, 
and proceed to the second general division 
of our subject,—reviews ; which we intend 
to treat of in the most methodical and ex- 
act manner, in order to show our skill and 
experience. We shall begin by a classifi- 
cation of reviews into three kinds. 

Firstly, those reviews which actually tell, 
or aim at telling the public what the true 
character of the work reviewed may be ; 

Secondly, those which are the exact an- 
tipodes to the first class;—their object be- 
ing to prevent the public from finding out 
what the book may be; and 

Thirdly, those which have no connexion 
whatever with any book whatever. 

Of the first kind of reviews, it cannot be 
thought necessary to speak much at length, 
as they have gone entirely out of fashion. 
Their uselessness,—especially to the re- 
viewer who gains no fame by simply telling 
what a book is, since any body can do that, 
—has caused them almost to disappear; 
still, there was a time, when such things 








had their day. We beg our readers not to 
charge us with an unnecessary parade of 
learning, but we do assure them, that we 
have actually seen some specimens of this 
kind, handed down from the last age. The 
review commonly began with saying what 
the author intended to do, and then went 
on deliberately to tell what hedid!! There 
exists such a dearth of literary novelties, 
that we really think of introducing into 
our columns, occasionally, a review or two 
of this original sort, by way of a pleasing 
variety. 

To go to the second class, which are 
vastly more current in these days than the 
first, we shall begin by observing, that they 
are precisely those for which the reading 
public has most cause to be thankful. Now, 
this may seem paradoxical; for which we 
are very sorry. Nothing but an extreme 
regard for honesty and exactness, induces 
us to disclose the fact, that, of all the re- 
views in the world, those which prevent the 
public from knowing any thing about a 
book, are in fact the most useful kind. 

Every one knows that the great misery 
under which the reading public groans, 
and well may groan, is the crowd, the over- 
flow, the absolute gush and torrent of new 
books. It was as an antidote to this bane, 
that reviewing was invented ;—a contri- 
vance, exceedingly wanted to lessen this 
pressure, by removing the necessity of 
reading such an infinitude of books as the 
teeming press is perpetually bringing forth. 
This, then, is the principal use of reviews, 
and of course, those reviews are the best, 
which best perform this use. Now, reviews 
of this second class scold a good book into 
obscurity ten times, where they puff a 
bad one into notice once; moreover, if 
we are prevented from reading a good book, 
there is so much trouble certainly saved, 
while, if we are seduced into opening a 
poor book, there is some chance of our 
finding out how poor it is, before we have 
worked through many pages. Thus, then, 
it is obvious that reviews intended to keep 
people in the dark, do most towards the pre- 
vention of much reading ; and as it is well 
known that this is the chief use and purpose 
of reviewing, the inference is unavoidable, 
that these reviews are the most valuable. 
In fact, their usefulness was so apparent, 
that they became exceedingly numerous, 
insomuch that their power of doing good is 
vastly abridged by a habit people have 
got into, of not believing one word in ten 
that reviewers say; which is a very vile 
habit indeed, utterly reprehensible, and 
worthy of all manner of rebuke, and, more- 
over, a sad, but striking proof, how apt 
mankind are to lose sight of their own in- 
terest. 

It will doubtless be noticed, that reviews 
answer a twofold purpose. They may be 
used with the book,—like a rich sauce 
with a delicious pudding; or they may su- 
persede the book, and answer instead of it, 
to all intents and purposes. This alterna- 
tive is left with the public, who are thus 
enabled to make the most of a thing, or the 
least of it, just as may be most agreeable. 
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But we must hasten to the third class, 
which is by far the most numerous of all; 
so much so indeed, that periodicals compos- 
ed principally of articles which have no 
reference whatever to any work, are called 
Reviews by way of eminence ; as the Edin- 
burgh, the Quarterly, &c. The advantages 
of this way of writing are numerous and 
deserving of much notice, but we have not 
room to speak of them very much in detail. 
One is, the great saving of time and la- 
bour which they occasion, by wholly reliev- 
ing the writer from the trouble of finding 
a title for his essay; which, judging from 
the preposterous names they often bore be- 
fore this invention, must be sometimes—no 
small job. 

Then, as there is no pretence of any 
connexion between the title and the sub- 
ject of the article, the writer is nowise 
obliged to pay any regard to unity of de- 
sign, but may jump, hop, or crawl, from one 
topic to another, just as he finds conven- 
ient,—which is an unspeakable comfort to 
gentlemen of letters, who write per page, 
with an occasional recollection of the terms 
on which the proprietors have agreed to 
make thema present. Thirdly, it isan im- 
portant advantage to writers of this sort, 
because it sometimes occurs, that when one 
has prepared his “ review,” he finds anoth- 
er, with the title he had selected, already 
gone to the compositors with the editor’s 
imprimatur thereon. Now, if he really had 
written with any reference to the book, 
think how melancholy is his condition ; but 
if he has wisely secured to himself all the 
advantage of generality, he has nothing todo 
but copy the title page of some other book, 
and the whole difficulty disappears. Nor are 
these advantages all on the side of the writer. 
One, which the reader derives from this 
fashion, is the infinite variety of the matter 
which is elaborated for his entertainment. 
Take an Edinburgh Review for instance. 
It contains, say, twenty articles, headed 
with the names of twenty books; now, if 
these articles talked only about these books, 
how sadly limited would the range of ob- 
servation be; but as the reviewers are far 
too knowing to be thus trammelled, the 
most desultory reader may expatiate to his 
entire satisfaction amid a boundless variety 
of topic and remark. We really hoped to 

make this instructive article complete, by 
exhausting at once its all but inexhaustible 
subject,—but find we have used up all our 
room, and must therefore bid our gentle 
readers adieu, till another time. 











POETRY 


DION’S DREAM. 


He lay upon his couch by night, 
Locked fast in sleep; for he had been 
Engaged the livelong day in fight 
With warrior-bands of foreign men : 
When, on the moon’s declining beam, 
There came the Spirit of a dream. 


It breathed upon his face the spell, 
Which shows the future and the past, 





And bade him note fair Hellas well, 


And see her age of glory past. 
“And cast thine eyes, chief, west and east, 
And tell me, dreamer, what thou seest.” 


And Dion saw, and lo! the land, 

The land of Greece was free no more ; 
But o’er it ruled a turbaned band, 
Whose scimitars were red with gore. 
And there a Spartan boy, who waits 
A bondman at the conqueror’s gates. 


He saw her sons the proselytes 

Of a pure creed—a faith divine ; 

None pay the “ Unknown God” high rites,— 
His temple holds a holier shrine. 

"Tis changed ; alas, at evening there 

A Muezzim chants the Moslem prayer. 


He saw a wretched peasant stand 
Chained to his implements of toil ; 
And there are fetters on his hand, 
And there are tears, but ne’er a smile, 
And oft is upward cast his eye 

In prayer to God, that he may die. 


He saw a girl with golden locks 

And polished brow and azure eye ; 
Why roves she o’er the lonely rocks ? 
Why all the day long weep and sigh? 
Alas, her loveliness has caught 

A haram’s lord, and she is bought. 


And o’er the Morea, far and wide, 
The ruthless sons of Islam stand 
With every weapon, hell has tried 
To work the downfall of a land. 

And Dion thus in sorrow slept, 

Then left his couch and sat and wept. 


Again he sunk to sleep :—again 

He dreamed. Upon that mount of Thrace, 
Which rises, as ’tis said of men, 

Ten thousand feet above its base, 

He stood, and from the height surveyed 
The changes passing centuries made. 


Is that lost Greece he sees below ? 
Where is the glittering minaret? 

And where is he, the turbaned foe ? 

The Othman surely rules her yet? 

No, rest thee, chief, the Moslem thrones 
Cumber no land that Europe owns. 


He sees, upon a sunny slope 

All festooned over with the vine, 

A merry, laughing, peasant group, 
Around a vase of Chian wine. 

And much they talk of days gone past, 
Ere Despotism breathed his last. 


He sees a labouring man at work; 

His children, babes with yellow hair, 
Play by, and, fearless of the Turk, 
Pursue a young bird fluttering there, 
And he, that sire, with soft embrace 

Of those dear babes, joins in the chace. 


And, emblem of the peace that reigns 
Throughout the clime, he sees a maid 
Of angel form forsake the plains, 

And wander to the mountain’s shade ; 
All lonely, with her father’s flocks ;— 
For there’s no Turk among these rocks. 


What cloud is that, which, girt with wings, 
Comes sweeping where proud Corinth smiles ? 
No shadowy cloud ; that vessel brings 

The dove from far Atlantic isles 4 

Lo! o’er her, with the dark blue blent, 
There waves a starry firmament. 


The warrior wakes; there is no cloud 
Upon his heart; the morning sun 

Shines through his tent, and fierce and loud 
Come shouts, as when the battle’s won. 
And little taught by yester night, 

The Satrap arms again for fight. J. 








Aye, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long; another Spring 

Shall deck her for men’s eyes,—but not for thine, 
Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 

The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
Nor the vexed ore a mineral of power, 

And they who love thee, wait in anxious grief 
Till the slow plagiie shall bring the fata hour. 

Glide softly to thy rest then; Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 

As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree. 

Close thy sweet eyes calmly, and without pain; 

And we will trust in God, to see thee, yet a 





Father, thou didst bestow on me 

An ample portion of thy good ; 

I squandered that which came from thee, 
Wandering far off, and lawlessly 
Devouring worldly husks for food ;— 


They will not nourish—and my eye 
Is turned again towards my home ; 
Thy servants have a full supply 

Of bread from thee, and I will try 
To seek thee, father ;—lo! I come! 


Though thou assign a servant's place 
To me—the meanest round thy door— 
Though humbled, toiling in disgrace, 
Let me again behold thy face 
And eat thy bread,—I ask no more. 
N. B. 





THE HARP. 


There was an hour of sorrow deep, 

When I had hushed my harp to rest, 

And bade its murmuring chords to sleep 

In dark oblivion’s cypress dregt. 

In cold neglect awhile it hung, 

Untouched, unheeded, and unstrung, 

Without a hand to bid arise 

Its long forgotten symphonies ; 

Or if the passing breeze should sigh 
In sadness o’er the fitful wire, 

One faint low dirge, the sole reply, 
Bespoke how weak and faint its fire. 

For all its master’s courage fled, 

The lyre itself was cold and dead, 

And that dark hour of sorrow gave 

To each the semblance of the grave; 

Till the dark moss and ivy spread 

Their twining wreathes of gloomy hue, 

And summer’s rain and evening’s dew 

Their chilling showers upon them shed, 

As if the failing chords to sever 

And hush their trembling tones forever. 


Silent they lay! the wintry blast 

On its career of wildness past ; 

But not the storm that raged above, 

Nor the loud waves that rolled below, 

Could those neglected numbers move, 

Or wake one note of joy or wo; 

Save when the midnight gale would sweep 

Its ruthless murmur o’er their sleep, 

There came a sudden sob, that fell 

As soon as rose its dreary swell. 

Nor yet when spring her foliage wreathed 
And poured her joyous treasures, 

Could the sweet incense, round that breathed, 
Awake the harp’s fond measures, 

Or teach one rising thrill to say 

It had not withered to decay. 


There came another lonely hour, 

As summer ripened spring’s fair blossom, 
That seemed to ask some soothing power, 
To cheer the darkness of my bosom; 

On my neglected harp I thought, 

And dreams of former rapture rose ; 
Deep in the gloomy shades, I sought 

To bring its chords from chill repose ; 
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But when my hand its silence broke, 
No fond return of music woke, 
The tangled wires refused to pour 
eir diapason high, 
Subdued and lost forever more 
Their life and liberty: 
A rude, uncertain burst of sound 
Seemed all I could awaken, 
So deep a spell of silence bound 
The harp that was forsaken ; 
I strung the chords anew, but still 
It was the same unsteady thrill ; 
Like the wild gust that sweeps the hill 
And shrieks upon the vale ; 
When the fierce storm is loud and high; 
And wakes to strangest minstrelsy 
Its desolating revelry, 


The Spirit of the gale. E——yy, 











INTELLIGENCE. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 
Prize Question. 

By a resolution passed at a Statute meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, November 11, 1823, the Academy 
determined to offer to the author of the 
best Essay, on some subject to be proposed, 
a premium of one hundred dollars in value, 
or the Academy’s gold medal. At the same 


meeting, a committee was appointed, con- | 


sisting of Rev. President Kirkland, Dr Ja- 
cob Bigelow, and Mr Edward Everett, to 
report to the Academy a mode of carrying 
the aforesaid resolution into effect, to make 
public the régulations for the reception of 
prize Essays, and the adjudication of the 
prize, and to propose a subject for the pre- 
sent year. The Report of this Committee 
was heard and accepted by the Academy, 
at a Statute Meeting held May the 25th. 

In order to give effect to these doings of 
the Academy, public notice is hereby giv- 
en, that a premium of One Hundred Dol- 
lars, or the Academy’s Gold Medal shall 
be awarded to the author of the best Es- 
say, upon the subject hereafter to be 
named. 

All Essays which may be offered for this 
prize, must be sent to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Academy, on or before 
the 1st of March, 1825, accompanied with 
sealed letters, containing the names of the 
authors; and the letters accompanying un- 
successful Essays shall be destroyed uno- 
pened. 

Immediately on the receipt of an Essay, 
it shali be transmitted by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to the Committee of Publi- 
cations of the Academy, who shall award 
the premium or medal to the best Essay ; 
but if no Essay shall be offered, which in 
the judgment of the Committee is worthy 
of the prize, then the prize shall not be as- 
signed for that year. 


Every successiul Essay shall remain at | ’ 


the disposition of the Academy, to be pub- 
lished in the Academy’s Memoirs, at the 
discretion of the Committee for publica- 
tions. 

The following subject has been assigned 
by the Academy, for the present year : 


An Enumeration and an Account of the 
Materials, which exist for the History of 
the Native Tribes of America, before the 
Discovery of the Continent by Columbus. 
By order of the Academy, 
Epwarp EVERETT, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Cambridge, June 1, 1824. 


THE RUMFORD PREMIUM. 


We understand that two or three appli- 
cations were made to the American Acad- 
emy, at the late meeting, by claimants of 
this important premium. The consideration 
of their respective pretensions was refer- 
red, as we are informed, to a Committee, 
consisting of Dr Jackson, Dr Bigelow, and 
Mr Treadwell. We trust that the great 
value of this premium, now amounting to 
nearly one thousand dollars, will, together 
with the honor it would confer, prove a 
powerful stimulus to the philosophical and 
mechanical genius of the country. 


The following gentlemen have been elected to 
the American Academy during the past 
year. 

January 29, 1823. 

Dr John White Webster, Rev. Samuel 
Farmer Jarvis, Dr John Ware, and Dr 
Enoch Hale, of Boston, Hon. H. A. &. 
Dearborn, of Rozbury, Rey. Dr Allen, Pre- 
sident of Bowdoin College, and Mr D. 
Stansbury, of Belle Ville, New Jersey. 

May 27, 1823. 
Mr Samuel Parkes, of London, Rev. 
John Brazer, of Salem, Mr Joseph E. Wor- 


cester, of Cambridge, and Willard Phillips 
Esq. of Boston. 


November 11, 1823. 


William Jackson Hooker, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Glasgow, Hon. 
Judge Howe, of Northampton, Caleb Cush- 
ing Esq., of Newburyport, Mr Edward 
Channing, Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory in the University of Cambridge, Mr 
Thomas Nuttall, Curator of the Botanic 
garden, Cambridge, Hon. Lemuel Shaw, 
and Mr Daniel Treadwell, of Boston. 


February 18, 1824. 


Alexander H. Everett, Chargé d’ Affaires 
at the Court of the Netherlands, Dr Robert 
Hare, Professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Hon. Adam Seybert, of Philadel- 
phia, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of Salem, 
George Blake Esq., J.T. Austin Esq., James 
Savage Esq., of Boston. 


May 25, 1824. 
Hon. Samuel Putnam, of Salem, Hon. 


Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, Samuel Hoare 
jr Esq., of Concord. 


Officers of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, elected 25th of May last. 


Hon. John Quincy Adams, President. 
Rey. J. T. Kirkland, Vice President. 
Edward Everett, Corresponding Secretary. 
John Farrar, Recording Secretary. 

Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, Treasurer. 
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Hon. J. Q. Adains, =) 
Rev. J. T. Kirkland, 
Mr Edward Everett, | Committee of 
Mr John Farrar, ’ Publications. 
Hon. N. Bowditch, 
Hon. John Pickering, | 





Mr Joseph Backus, Keeper of the Library. 


We understand that the President of the 
Academy, the Hon. Joun Quincy ApAms, 
was, at the meeting November 11, 1823, re- 
quested to pronounce a discourse before the 
Academy, at a public meeting the ensuing 
summer. We are informed that Mr Adams 
has intimated his readiness to comply with 
the request of the Academy, and expressed 
his wish,—should the want of leisure from 
indipensable duties prevent his doing it in 
the progress of the present season,—that 
the fulfilment of the purpose of the Acade- 
my may be postponed to the following year. 





FRENCH OPINION OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Within a few years, America has produ- 
ced several distinguished authors) Wash- 
ington Irving was the first to start in the 
career of romance, and he has been follow- 
ed by several of his countrymen. Mr 
Cooper in “ The Spy,” and in “The Pio- 
neers,” has signalized himself as the pupil 
of a great master, Sir Walter Scott; but he 
reminds us too often, in his best scenes, that 
he is only an imitator. Still, we must con- 
gratulate America upon these achievements 
in the regions of imagination. Although 
not rich in ancient tradition, she presents 
to her historians, subjects full of interest,— 
the energetic character of a people which 
has founded its own liberty, industry, and 
commerce,—the animated and _ glorious 
scenes of a recent war, undertaken in a 
noble cause—the struggles of the savage 
aborigines with the civilization which 
threatened to overwhelm them; and the 
mixture of the English and American man- 
ners and customs. 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 


A new and complete Geography of the 
United States of America, has been pub- 
lished in the German language, at Weimar, 
by G. Hassel, containing 1200 8vo pages. 
It forms the seventeenth volume of a gen- 
eral system of geography. A French re- 
viewer describes it as the most complete 
account of the United States yet published. 
A circumstance, however, which seems to 
give him serious concern, is the number of 
towns to which the Americans assign the 
same name. He apprehends much incon- 
venience from thiscause. ‘ We find,” says 
he, ‘‘six towns named Fairfield, ten La 
Fayette without reckoning two called Fay- 
etteville, six Frankfort, eight Lancaster, 
nineteen Monroe, forty-two Franklin, and 
fifty-five Washington. What confusion will 
one day arise when these places have all 
acquired some importance, and the post- 
office transmits letters to them in consider- 
able numbers! It will be well for corres- 
pondents to mark on their letters both 








Dr.Jacob Bigelow, Vice Treasurer. 
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fifty-five Washingtons should eause some | 
vexation to geographers, and excite some 
little ill temper among postmasters against | 
the great man who has given a name to so 
many cities and villages. 





ATLANTIC MAGAZINE. 


The first number of a new periodical 
work, with this title, has just appeared from 
the press of Bliss and White of New York. 
It is to be published monthly, and to be de- 
voted to American literature and science. 





MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
has lately been transformed into a comic 
opera and performed as such at Drury Lane. 
All the songs, duets, &c. are professedly 
taken from Shakspeare himself, by which 
the author seems to have intended to con- 
vey the meaning, that there is no one word 
in any of these songs which is not also in 
some of Shakspeare’s works. ‘They are 
literally nothing more than a long string 
of shreds and patches,—first a line from 
one play, and two from another, then a few 
from one of the sonnets, and, lastly, perhaps 
to make up the number, another odd line 
from Venus and Adonis! This, with some 
exception, is the character of them all. 
No harlequin’s jacket ever exhibited so 
motly a composition, and they are withal 
so badly stitched together, that, whether 
said or sung, they convey not the slightest 
meaning of any sort or kind. In its pres- 
ent state, this piece is an insult to Shaks- 
peare, an insult te common sense, and an 
annoyance to every man who knows how 
to estimate a sterling comedy. 





PRINTING IN PARIS. 


Six hundred and eighty presses are ac- 
tively employed at Paris, and from three to 
four thousand printers. It is estimated that 
of every hundred works published, sixty- 
eight relate to the belles-lettres, history, or 
politics; twenty to the sciences and the 
arts; and twelve to theology and jurispru- 
dence. The average price of a thousand 
copies of a printed sheet, paper included, is 
sixty-two francs. The annual consumption 
of paper is 356,000 reams. 





HERRING FISHERY. 


In speaking, in an English journal, of the 
herring fishery of Great Britain, Dr Mac 
Culloch remarks, “ thatit has been a singu- 
larly unfortunate circumstance, that those 
who framed the model of our reformed 
church did not retain at least the weekly 
fast. It is a misfortune that they had not been 
persons of more gen views and econ- 
omists. Much was retained that was mat- 
ter of indifference on the great points at 
issue, for the sole purpose of drawing a 
line ot of the extremity of reform. Had 
this also been retained, a point in itself in- 
different, the beneficial consequences would 
have been very great, as it would not only 
have operated by its direct effects, but have 
tended to diffuse the general commerce of 
fish in the interior of our own country, and 


easy to conjecture how advantageously it 





the general habit of consuming it. It is 


would have operated, when, even now, we 
derive so much benefit from the fasts of 
the Catholic Church as the ground of a 
branch of commerce.” 








SKELETON OF A MAMMOTH. 


Another skeleton of the great Mastodon 
of Cuvier, the American mammoth, has 
been discovered at Poplar, in Monmouth 
county, N. J. and brought to New York by 
Drs Van Rensselaer, Kay, and Cooper of 
that city. This skeleton is nearly or quite 
entire. It was found upon the farm of Mr 
Croxson, an intelligent citizen of Poplar, 
bedded in a swamp, some of the bones be- 
ing buried ten feet beneath the surface. 
The bones will soon be put together and 
deposited in the Lyceum of Natural History. 
The skeleton appears to be but little inferi- 


or in size to that in Peale’s museum at Phi- 
ladelphia. 





DYAR’S IMPROVED CLOCK. 


The most important feature in Mr Dyar’s 
improvement, consists in the application of 
the spiral teeth to the wheel work of clocks, 
and in this the pinion is reduced to a single 
tooth. By this happy idea, he has great- 
ly reduced the wheel work necessary to 
a clock, and the friction is diminished in 
a stili greater degree; as all who are ac- 
quainted with the spiral gearing are aware, 
that the point of contact, between two 
wheels with spiral teeth, always coincides 
with the line of centres. In addition to 
this improvement he has contrived a very 
ingenious method of suspending the pendu- 
lum, by which he expects to realize the ad- 
vantages which have been anticipated 
from its vibration in a cycloidal arch. This 
part of the invention is not yet, however, 
perfectly complete. 





COMET oF 1823. 


The elements of this comet as computed 
by Mr Warren Colburn of Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, are as follows. 


Perihelion distance (the sun's mean dis- 
tance from the earth being 1) 0.2490054 

Logarithm of Perihelion distance 9.3962088 

Time of passing of Perihelion, meantime at Bos- 
ton, 1823, Dec. 8d. 14h. 06 52”. 
Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 75; 06" 49" 
Longitude of the ascending node 302, 37’ 41 
Place of the Perihelion (on the orbit) 271 39’ 11” 
Motion retrograde. 


These elements agree very nearly with 
those determined by Dr Brinkley at Dub- 
lin, much more nearly than could have been 
expected considering the different means of 
observation possessed by the two observers. 
It is considered as a new comet. 





AMERICAN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


A late number of the London Medical 
and Physical Journal, in a review of an 
American medical work, has the following 
passage. ‘ Our transatlantic brethren have 
taken mortal offence at an expression which 








once fell from the Edinburgh reviewers, 
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‘Who ever goes to an American play, or 
who ever reads an American novel ?? ‘ What 
does the world yet owe to American physi- 
cians and surgeons?’ The expression was 
a harsh one, savouring too much of na- 
tionality, and might certainly have been 
spared ; but having been used, it cannot be 
denied to have some real foundation. We 
cannot, at this moment, call to mind any 
one leading principle in pathology or phy- 
Siology, any one acknowledged improve- 
ment in surgery, or any one remedy of 


general efficacy, proposed by an American 
practitioner.” 


STEAM ENGINE. 


M. de Montgery has applied purified bi- 
tumen to the purposes of steam engines. 
This substance, after having been used in 
the form of vapour, serves again as a com- 
bustible. The fireplace, the pipe and me- 
chanism, are contained within the boiler, 
which is itself inclosed in a double case. 
The vapour may therefore be raised to a 
very high degree of tension, without dan- 
ger; and this advantage, joined to several 
others, renders the bulk of this new ma- 
chine, from forty to fifty times smaller than 
that of the present steam-engines of equal 
power. 





THE COMPONIUM. 


Under this name a new and wonderfu) 
musical instrument has been exhibited at 
Paris. It is formed upon the same general 
plan as the common barrel organ, but is 
more particularly distinguished from it by 
the circumstance that it not only plays the 
tunes marked upon it with precision, but 
that it also improvises, and has hence been 
called the Musical Improvisaior. A theme 
is written upon the barrel; the instrument 
plays it over, to render it familiar to the 
auditor; and afterwards, left to itself, and 
without any external impulse, executes an 
infinity of variations on the same theme! 
However complicated the variations, they 
are always in strict accordance with the 
rules of composition. 





ROMAN CEMENT. 


According to an analysis lately made by 
M. Berthier, the component parts of Roman 
Cement, are 


Carbonate of lime .. . . .657 
magnesia. . . 005 
irom . - . e« O70 
manganese - . .019 
Clay silica. . . - - . . .180 
ne 2 eee ae 
ee < s + 4a ey < "Ue 


— 


1.000 


M. Berthier is of opinion, that with one 
part of common clay and two parts and a 
half of chalk, a very good hydraulic lime 
may be made, which will set as speedily as 
this cement. He concludes from many ex- 
periments, that a limestone containing six 
per cent. of clay affords a mortar percepti- 
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per cent. is very hydraulic; and when from 
25 to 30, it sets almost instantly, and may 
therefore be held to be, to all intents and 
purposes, real Roman cement. 





SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT. 


Mr Powel has been engaged for some 
time in experiments on light and heat. He 
has examined the heating power of the 
prismatic rays, but chiefly with respect to 
the effects they have been said to have, be- 
yond the red end of the spectrum. He has 
found that such effects are really produced, 
but has accounted for their being observed 
in some cases and notin others from cer- 
tain differences in the coatings of the ther- 
mometers employed. He has concluded, 
from a number of experiments with differ- 
ent coatings, that this heating effect is sim- 
ilar, in its relation to surfaces, to common 
radiant heat, and differs essentially in this 
respect from the heating power within the 
spectrum. He has made other experiments 
from which the nature and origin of this 
effect, may, with great probability, be infer- 
red. The details will soon be made public. 


a ee 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnesly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 

C. H. & Co. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


The United States Naval Chronicle.— 
“Sustentans et Sustentatus.". By Charles W. 
Goldsborough. Washington. 

The Washington Quarterly Magazine 
for April. Washington. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. David Osgood’ 
0). D. Pastor of the Church in Medford. 

Saratoga; a Tale of the Revolution. In 
iwo vols. 12mo. 

Reflections on the Politics of Ancient 
‘ireece. Translated from the German of Arnold 
il. L. Heeren, by George Bancroft. 

The Philosophy of Natural History, by 
William Smellie, Member of the Antiquarian and 
Royal Societies of Edinburgh.— With an Introduc- 
tion and various additions and alterations, intend- 
ed to adapt it to the present state of knowledge. By 
John Ware, M. D. Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, 
Professor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, and Editor 
of the Anthologia. From the seventh German 
Edition, adapted to the translation of Buttmann’s 
Greek Grammar. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 


and Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criminal | Second edition. 


Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General 


designed for American Children in families and 
schools ; Part second. 


Schools and Families in the United States of Amer- 
ica and for Foreigners learning English. By John 
Franklin Jones. 


ments. 
Law. Volumes I, II, & IIL. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston. 

Elements of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern: with an Atlas. By J. E. Worcester, A. M. 
Stereotype edition. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern 
Geography, on the Plan of Goldsmith and Guy ; 
comprising Rules for Projecting Maps. With an 
Atlas. By J. A. Cummings. Ninth edition, with 
additions and improvements. 

Hobomok ; a Tale of Early times. By 
an American. Ivol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

The Monitor, designed to improve the 


Taste, the Understanding, and the Heart. No. IV. 
for June. 
What think ye of Christ? A Sermon 


preached at Newburyport, Sunday, Oct. 26, 1823. 
By John Pierpont, Minister of Hollis-street Church, 
Boston. 





By T. H. Miller—Portsmouth, N. H. 


Essays to Do Good; addressed to all 
Christians, whether in public or private capacities. 
By the late Cotton Mather, D.D. F. R.S. “ To do 
good, and to communicate, forget not.” Heb. xiii. 
16. Anew edition, improved by George Burder. 
From the latest London edition. 12mo. pp. 150. 





By Websters & Skinners—Albany. 


Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By 
Theodric Romeyn Beck, M. D. Professor of the In- 
stitutes of Medicine and Lecturer on Medical Ju- 


eons of the Western District of the State of New | 

ork, &c. &c. 

Manual of Botany for the Northern and | 
Middle States of America. Containing Generic 
and Specific Descriptions of the Indigenous Plants | 
and common cultivated Exotics, growing north of | 
Virginia. To which is prefixed a Grammar and | 
Vocabulary ; also, the Natural Orders of Linnezus | 
and of Jussieu, with the Medicinal Properties of 
each order. By Amos Eaton. A. M. Professor of 
Botany, Chemistry, &c. &c. with an Appendix, by 
Dr L. C. Beck. Fourth edition. 

Botanical Exercises, including Direc- | 
tions, Rules, and Descriptions, calculated to aid | 
Pupils in the Analysis of Plants; with a Labelling | 
Catalogue, for the assistance of Teachers. By | 
Amos Eaton, A. M. 

Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and | 
Interesting Facts of Children and Youth. Design- 
ed for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the 
rising generation. By John Bruce. 

A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and 
Missouri; containing a general view of each state 
—a general view of their counties—and a particu- 
lar description of their towns, villages, rivers, &c. 
&c. With a map, and other engravings. By Lew- 
is C. Beck, A. M. Member of the New York His- 
torical Society, and of the New York Lyceum of 
Natural History. 





a 


By E. Bliss & E. White—New York. 
Story of Jack Halyard, the Sailor Boy— 


By John Franklin Jones. 


Analytical Spelling Book, designed for 


“To exalt a free people—Teach their children.” 


Price 25 cents. 
Wilbur’s Reference Testament. 








of Massachusetts. 


edition. 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 
By Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor at 


Social and Private Worship. 
Second jlarged and improved. 
Flagg & Gould, Andover, 1821. } 


By James N. Seaman—New York. 
The Eleventh Number of the Medico. 


Chirurgical Review and Journal of Medical Science, 
Quarterly. Conducted by Associated Physicians 
and Surgeons, and Superintended by James John. 
son, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London. 5 dollars per annum. 





By C. Wiley—New York. 


An Address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Fine Arts. By Gulian C. Ver. 
planck, Esq. 


By A. T. Goodrich—New York. 


The Traveller’s Guide, or a Few Weeks’ 
Tour in the New England States. 18mo. boards. 
50 cents. 








By T. & J. Swords—New York. 


Professor Turner’s Notes on the Romans. 
Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a 
Sermon. 

Bishop Hobart’s edition of Maunt and 
D’Oyley’s Family Bible. 2 vols. 4to. 

Torry’s Flora of the Middle and North- 


ern States. 


By E. Lattell— Philadelphia. 
No. XXIII. (for May) of the Museum of 


Foreign Literature and Science. (This work is com- 
posed of selections from the best British Magazines 
and Reviews.} Price 6 dollars per annum. 

No. XIV. of the Journal of Foreign Med- 
icine. Edited by John Codman, M.D. [This is 
on the same plan as the Museum, except that it is 
confined to Medicine.| Price 4 dollars per annum. 


risprudence in the College of Physicians and Sur- | pip: shed quarterly. 


A new edition of the New Testament, 
with References and a Key Sheet of Questions. 
By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. 

Campaign of 1781 in the Carolinas ; with 
Remarks, Historical and Critical, on Johnson’s Life 
of Greene. To which is added, an Appendix of 
Original Documents relating to the History of the 
Revolution. By Henry Lee. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater ; 
being an Extract from the Life of a Scholar. 

Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq. with several of his most intimate friends. 
Now first published from the originals in the posses- 
sion of his kinsman John Johnson, LL. D. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

Sermons preached in St John’s Church, Glas- 
gow. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
A new edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages. 


2 vols. 8vo. 








By A. Sherman—Philadelphia. 
A 12mo. edition of Irving’s Orations. 


By H. C. Carey & Lea—Philadelphia. 


Notes on Mexico, with Maps and an Ap- 
pendix of Documents. By a South Carolinian. 











LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR JUNE. 





At the University Press—Cambridge. 


{Several of which are shortly to be published by 


CumMuinGsS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston.} 


A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, for 
Second edition, en- 
{First edition printed by 
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The Excursion; being @ portion of the 
Recluse. By William Wordsworth. 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Quadam Se- 

, ith English Notes. ' 
ie iis odltien undertaken with the approbation 
and by the advice of the Principal of Exeter Acad- 
emy, for which Seminary the work was originally 
prepared, the Notes will be improved by alterations 
and additions suggested by respectable instructers, 
and no pains will be spared to avoid errors of the 

ss. 
Pe titubes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. , 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. IV. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes | 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
cica, et Eneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions ; de- 
signed for an extraordinary class in the University. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

Florula Bostoniensis, a Collection of 
Plants of Boston andits Vicinity, with their places 
of growth, times of flowering, and occasional re- 
marks. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D Rumford Pro- 
fessor, and Professor of Materia Medica in Har- 
vard University. Second edition, greatly en- 
larged. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Prefessor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villages near Cambridge. To which are added, 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American Edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colburn. 

Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Les- 
sons in Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn. Second 
edition. 





By Whipple and Lawrence—Salem. 


Jay’s Family Prayers; or the Domestic’ 
Minister's Assistant. The third American from the 
sixth London edition, enlarged. Containing 
Prayers for every Morning and Evening for Six 
Weeks, Prayers for select Occasions, Short Devo- 
tions, to be used occasionally, Petitions for par- 
ticular Occasions, Pious Addresses for particular 
Seasons. Thanksgivings for partic Events, and 
an Appendix, containing select and original Pray- 
ers, and Prayers at Table. 





By Wilder & Campbell—New York. 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 


Abridged and continued to the Accession of George 
TV. by John Robinson D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
With 160 Engravings. 

A Polyglot Grammar of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, exhibit- 
ing the Similarities of their Declensions, Conjuga- 
tions, &c.,in a tabular way. With copious Notes, 
explanatory of their Idioms and Peculiarities, and 
an extensive Index, to facilitate the references to 
the Work. By Samuel Barnard. 





By J. & J. Harper—New York. 


Elements of the Etiology and Philoso- 


phy of Epidemics. In two Parts. By J h 
Mather Smith, M. D. eT ee 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 4 vols. 
8vo. 

Blair’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Goslington Shadow. A Romance of the 
19th Century. By Mungo Caultershoggle Esq. 





By Collins & Hannay—New York. 


Scott’s Life. 12mo. 

Leusden’s Greek and Latin Testament. 
Corrected edition. Stereotyped. 

Shakspeare. 10 vols. 12mo. 
gant Plates. Stereotyped. 

Ryan’s Algebra. By the author of “ Key 
to Bonnycastle.” 

Prideaux’s Connections. 

Ruddimens Rudiments. 


With ele- 


Stereotyped. 





By the New York Booksellers. 


Rollin’s Ancient History. 8 vols. 12mo. 
Murray’s Materia Medica. 8vo. 





By T.& J. Swords—New York. 


A new edition of Neilson’s Greek Exer- 
cises, considerably enlarged and improved. By 
Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 

Alvary’s Latin Prosody. Enlarged, by 


Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 





By C. Wiley—New York. 


The Spy. 2 vols. 12mo. 4th edition. 
Lionel Lincoln. By the author of “The 


Pioneers.” 2 vols. 





By A. T. Goodrich—New York. 


A new edition of the Traveller’s Direc- 


tory in the United States. Enlarged and much im- 
proved, with Maps, &c. &c. 


By E. Bliss & E. White—New York. 


A new Novel, entitled “Redmond, a 
Tale.” With a Sketch of the Manners and Charac- 
ter of the disciples of Anne Lee—The Shakers. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia, 
and E. Bliss & E. White—New York. 

Jeiferson’s Notes on Virginia. 


Sayings and Doings. A New Novel. 
2 vols. 12mo. 





By Websters & Skinners—Albany. 


A second edition of Blake’s Practice of 
the Court of Chancery, of the State of New York; 
modified, corrected, and improved, in conformity to 
the present Constitution and Laws. To which is 
added, the Practice of the several District Equity 
Courts. 

Philosophical Instructor, or Webster’s 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, subdivided into 
Principles and Illustrations. Intended for Acade- 
mies, Medical Schools, and the Popular Class- 
Room. By Amos Eaton, A. M. 





By Abraham Small—Philadelphia. 


A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent 
of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United 
States; being a Valedictory Address delivered to 
the Students of the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 





April 22, 1824. By Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. 
Provost of the Academy. 

History of the Colonies planted by the 
English, on the Continent of North America, from 
their Settlement, to the commencement of that 
War which terminated in their Independence. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading 
in Civil Actions; comprising a Summary View of 
the whole Proceedings in a Suit at Law. By Hen- 
ry John Stephen Esq. 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. 
By Thomas Peake, Serjeant at Law. 5th edition, 
with the addition of Notes and References to all 
0 American Authorities. By Joseph P. Norris jr. 

sq. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. 
By Neil Gow Esq. With the addition of Ameri- 
can Notes and References. By Edward D. Ingra- 
ham Esq. 

Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Vol. XI. New Series. Quarto. 
With several Plates. 

Conversations on Chemistry. In 1 vol. 
12mo. With the Notes of Professors Cooper and 
Keating. 





By Samuel F’. Bradford—Philadelphia. 
The Life of Andrew Jackson, late Ma- 


jor General in the service of the United States ; 
comprising a History of the War in the South, 
from the commencement of the Creek Campaign, 
to the termination of hostilities before New Ory- 
leans. By the Hon. John Henry Eaton, a Senator 
of the United States. 


ES SN ATT TD TS 
WORKS PROPOSED. 


Wells & Lilly, Boston, propose publish- 
ing A System of Universal Geography. By M. 
Malte Brun, editor of the Annales des Voyages, 
&c. 7 vols. 8vo. 








Whipple & Lawrence, Salem, propose 
publishing by subscription, in 1 volume 8vo, Libe- 
ral Educaticn, or a Practical Treatise on the Meth- 
ods of acquiring Useful and Polite Learning. By 
Vicesimus ‘Knox, D. D. late Fellow of St John’s 
College, Oxford. Abridged from the 11th London 
edition. 


At Philadelphaa. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has issued proposals for publishiug in 3 vois. 
8vo, a work to be entitled Memoria Medica. 


Jacob Wagner has issued proposals for 
publishing anew weekly journal, to be called the 
Liberal. 16 8vo pagesa week. $5,00a year. 


A Gentleman has advertised his inten- 
tion to publish in 1 vol. 8vo, selections from the first 
five volumes in 4to of the Port Folio. 


William W. Woodward is preparing to 
publish Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, in six 
Pocket Volumes. 


A. Finley will shortly publish a new, cor- 
rected, and much enlarged edition of A Dictionary 
of Quotations which are in daily use ; taken from 
the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian Languages ; 
together with a complete collection of Law Max- 
ims and Phrases; translated into English, with Il- 
lustrations, technical and idiomatic. 





Elizabeth Chase, Baltimore, has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription, in 2 vols. 
8vo, A Translation of the Punicks of Silius Itali- 
cus. By her Father, the Rev. Thomas Chase, for- 
merly Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore. 
eo copious Notes, Critical, Historica], Geograph- 
al, &c. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Have just published, and for sale, 


QERMONS, by the late Rev. David Os- 
good, D. D. Pastor of the Church in Medford. 


Hobomok; a Tale of early times. By 
An American. 1 vol. 12mo. price 75 cents. 
Then all this youthful paradise around, 


And all the broad and boundless mainiand, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 


O’er mount and vale. Bryant. 


A Discourse on the proper Test of the 
Christian Character, delivered at the Church in 
Brattle-Square, Boston, on Lord’s Day, March 21, 
1824. By Henry Colman. Second edition. 


A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 
and Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criminal 
Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General 
of Massachusetts. 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 
ments.» By Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor at 
Law. Volumes I. Il. Il. 


Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
3y Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston. —* Maximus vero studiorum fructus est, 
et velut premium quoddam amplissimum longi la- 
boris, ex tempore dicendi facultas.” Quinct. x. 7. 


Also for Sale. 


A Review of the Correspondence between 
Hon. John Adams and the late W. Cunningham, 
Esq. By Timothy Pickering. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han. 

New Views of the Constitution of the 
United States. By John Taylor of Caroline, Vir- 
ginia. 

The National Calendar, and Annals of 
the United States, for 1824, Vol. V. By Peter 
Force. 

A Course of Study preparatory to the 
Bar and the Senate; to which is annexed a Memoir 
of the Private and Domestic Manners of the Ro- 
mans. By George Watterston. 


Sketches of Connecticut, forty years 
simce. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand. 
ScoTT. 


O’Halloran ; or the Insurgent Chief. An 
Irish Historic Tale of 1798. By the author of 
“The Wilderness,” and the “Spectre of the For- 
est.” 2 vols. 12mo. 


Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled; 

Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 

Represt ambition struggles round the shore ; 

Till overwrought, the general system feels 

Its motion stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 
GOLDSMITH. 


C. H. & Co. keep constantly on hand a 
supply of Wilson’s, and also of Gardner’s Globes, 
which they will sell as low as they can be afforded 
in the market. Wilson’s Globesare 9 and 13 inch- 
es, and Gardner’s 12 inches—all suitable sizes for 
schools and academies. 





NEW NOVEL. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
just published SARATOGA, a Tale of the 
Revolution. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

“] know that we have all an innate love of our 
country, and that the greatest men have been sensi- 
ble to its attractions; but 1 know also, that it is 


only little minds which cannot shake off these 
fetters.”—Petrarch. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. No. 1 


Cornhill, have constantly on hand the most 
valuable and popular School and Classical Books, 
and furnish Schools and Academies at whole- 
sale prices. 

Among those which they haye lately published 
are 
Colburn’s Arithmetic 2 Both excellent ele- 

Do. Sequel mentary works. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Academies, with 
Questions. By John H. Wilkins, A. M. Second 
edition. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, doctrinal, 
and practical, designed to facilitate the acquisition 
of Scriptural knowledge in Bible-Classes, Sunday 
Schools, Common Schools, and private Families. 
By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, stereo- 
type. 

The Bible Class-Book; or Biblical Cate- 
chism, containing Questions historical, doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental, desigued to promote 
an intimate acquaintance with the Inspired Vol- 
ume. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. ‘Thirteenth edi- 
tion. Stereotype. 

Worcester’s Sketches of the Earth and 
it Inhabitants, with one hundred Engravings. De- 
signed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth; or New Selection of 
Lessons in prose and verse, for schools and fami- 
lies, to imbue the young with sentiments of piety, 
humanity, and benevolence. By Noah Worcester, 
D. D. Second edition. 
Cummings’ Geography. 
Worcester’s Geography. 
very much improved. 
Cummings’ First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a plate of 
the Solar System, for the use of Young Children. 
Fourth edition. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book, by J. A. 
Cummings. Third edition. This Spelling Book 
contains every word of common use in our lan- 
guage, that is difficult either to spell or pronounce. 
The pronunciation is strictly conformed to that of 
Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and is 
so exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, who 
knows the power of the letters, can mistake the 
true pronunciation. 

Cummings’s Questions on the New Tes- 
tament, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and Acad- 
emies, with four Maps of the countries through 
which our Saviour and his Apostles travelled. 


C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, &c. 
Also, Inkstands, Quills, Drawing Paper, Writing 
Paper, Ink, Penknives, Scissors, Globes, and all ar- 
ticles usually wanted in Schools. 


Ninth edition. 
Third edition, 





WORCESTER’S GEOGRAPHY. 
UMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 


just published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of Worcester’s Elements of Geography. This 
edition is printed upon good paper, and every copy 
well bound; andto the Atlas is added a new Map 
of the New England States, rendering it altogether 
the best School Atlas in the market. 

This Geography is required in all the Public 
Schools in Boston, at Harvard University, and at 
other Colleges. 

Teachers throughout the country who have not 
seen this Geography are invited to send for and ex- 
amine the work. 





BREWSTER’S AND REES’ CYCLOPEDIA. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 


a set of Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia for 
sale ata reduced price; Also of Rees’ Cyclopa- 





dia, complete with all the plates. 


NOTES ON MEXICO. 


UST received, and for sale by Cum- 
_ MiNGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Notes on Mex. 
ico, made in the Autumn of 1822. Accompanied 
by an Historical Sketch of the Revolution, and 
Translations of the Official Reports on the present 
state of that Country. Witha Map. By a Giti- 
zen of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

“The Notes, which form the subject of these 
pages, were written during the author’s rapid jour- 
ney through Mexico, in the autumn of 1822. and 
were addressed in letters to a friend, without any 
intention of their ever being made public. But 
the deep and peculiar interest felt by the people of 
the United States, in every thing relating to that 
country, and the imperfect accounts that exist of 
the causes and character of the revolution which 
it has lately undergone, have induced him to con- 
sent to their publication. 

A Diary is not perhaps the best form for a work 
of this description; nor is it that which the author 
himself would have preferred: but to have altered 
the letters, so as to present a more connected nar- 
rative, would have required more time than he 
could spare from other avocations ; and to have de- 
layed their publication much longer would have 
deprived them of their chief interest. 

his will account for, if it does not excuse, the 
want of arrangement, and the desultory nature of 
the contents of this volume. The notes were written 
at every moment of leisure during the author's re- 
sidence at the capital, and in the progress of his 
journey through the country, and, with the Single 
exception of the brief Historical Sketch, contained 
in the Appendix, the infomation they contain was 
minuted at the time it was collected. 

They are sent forth without any pretension, in 
the hope that a familiar account of that portion of 
Mexico through which the author travelled, may 
induce the reader to seek information from better 
sources; and with this view he recommends the 
works of Lorenzana, Alzate, Clavigero, Boturini 
Mier, Robinson, and Humboldt; from all of which, 
oe particularly from the latter, he has drawn libe- 
rally. 





RHETORIC. 


FPOR sale by Cummines, Hitxiarp, & Co. 

BLAIR’S RHETORIC, improved by the addi- 
tion of appropriate Marginal Questions, numbered 
to correspond with References in the body of the 
page. By Nathaniel Greene. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents; 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Theiforders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or Can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cumminecs, Hitwuiarp, & Co. 








CAMBRIDGE: 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 





HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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